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The Laver of Purification 
ANSELM SCHAAF, O. S. B. 


Wisdom’s Arsenals 
CLARENCE F. BURKHARDT 


The Siren City 


WILL W. WHALEN 


Lourdes ---1929 


FRANCIS DICKIE 
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YOUR WISEST INVESTMENT 


IME, the minute successive G HE holy vows, taken in a re- 
moments that make up our life ligious community, transform 
every action into an act of wor- 
ship, the highest act that we can 
perform for the glory of God. The 
ordinary work of the Benedictine 
Brother thereby becomes the 
grandest prayer, the most meri- 
torious occupation. Every moment 
employing them in the service of is thus conserved for a glorious 
God? Do you wish to make each eternity. Save yourself further 
moment bear a thousandfold in- : loss and unhappiness by enrolling 
terest? Adopt our plan. —— in the vast Benedictine family. 











on earth, is the spiritual capital, 
the gold dust with which me must 


buy heaven. Each grain is of 





priceless value. How many mo- 
ments of your life have you 


squandered and lost forever by not 

















Invest now by writing for further information to 


The Right Reverend Abbot, O. S. B. 
St. Meinrad Abbey St. Meinrad, Ind. 

















Academy of the Immaculate Conception 
A Commissioned High School 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Benedict 


Ferdinand, Indiana 


The Academy is a boarding school for girls 
and young ladies, commissioned by The Board 
of Education of the State of Indiana to confer 
on its graduates all the Privileges and Rights 
of a Commissioned High School. It is equipped 
with special facilities for the study of Music 
and Art. The location is healthful and the 
grounds are extensive and beautiful. The 
Building is well equipped for educational work. 

Aims: Physical Health, Solid Knowledge, 
Cultivated Manners, Thorough Moral and Re- 
ligious Training. For particulars: 


Sister Superior 


Academy of the Immaculate Conception 
FERDINAND, INDIANA 
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REJUVENATING JUVENILES 











THE CLEMENTIA BOOKS 


Although grouped in two series, each title, 
with the exception of the first and second of 
the MARY SELWYN BOOKS, is a story com- 
plete in itself. Those who “know” have pro- 
nounced them the best girl juveniles on the 
market. 


THE BERTA AND BETH BOOKS 


“For readers aged 7 to 77.” 


“Let it be said that they are decidedly orig- 
inal and wholly delightful, with an interest 
which atrtacts not only the young folks, but 
is wholesomely fascinating to older people as 
well.” 


MOSTLY MARY 
MARY’S RAINBOW 
BERTA AND BETH, STORIES OF 
by Mary with drawings by Wilhelmina 


Each 160 pp., printed from large, clear type, 
with attractive frontispiece and colored illus- 
trated jacket. 


Uniform 12mo, specially bound to delight 
the little folks, in bright red stamped on side 
and backbone in bright blue. 


RETAIL PRICE $1.00 each 


N. B. Clementia has carefully revised 
BERTA AND BETH. To make it even more 
suitable to very young children, she has con- 
verted the 14 chapters into 14 short stories. 
Mary Selwyn tells these stories about her lit- 
tle twin sister; and Wilhelmina Marvin, an- 
other of her famous characters, illustrates 
them with 29 “deliciously quaint and amusing 
pen drawings.” 


“A little masterpiece, cleverly conceived and 
deverly executed.” 








THE MARY SELWYN BOOKS 


professedly written for girls of from 10 to 17 
years of age, but eagerly read by adults. 


UNCLE FRANK’S MARY 
THE QUEST OF MARY SELWYN, 


Printed from large, clear type, each with 
beautiful half-tone frontispiece and colored 
illustrated jacket by the renowned C. Bos- 
seron Chambers. 


Uniform 12mo, attractively bound in blue 
cloth with artistic stamping on side and back- 
bone. 

RETAIL PRICE, $1.50 each 


PRINCESS MAMSELLE 
By May A. Feehan 


“Mamselle is one of the most lovable, most 
interesting, most courageous little princesses 
ever captured and imprisoned between the cov- 
ers of a book; while every member of the de- 
lightful Hopson family in the big house next 
door, captivates the reader, young or old. 
Humor and pathos, adventures, danger, mys- 
tery, and a glorious climax combine to make 
this story one of absorbing interest to boys as 
well as to girls.”—Clementia. 


“144 pp. printed from large, clear type, with 
an unusual frontispiece and colored illustrated 
jacket by C. Bosseron Chambers. 


12mo, cloth, stamped artistically on side and 
backbone. 


RETAIL PRICE, $1.00 
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Th {Book 


On the Care of The Health 
Given away FREE/ 


“aids to Good Health” 










4,110,000 of these 
books have been dis- 
tributed throughout 
the world. Those who 
have read this book appreciate why so many people use 
it as their household guide. Father Heumann tells how to 
keep well; he explains the causes of many common ail- 
ments, and then shows, with ample proof, that obstinate 
ailments may often be combatted with the most simple 
means. In this way hundreds of thousands have found 
relief in ailments such as listed in the coupon below. 


You unquestionably will wish to own a copy of thm 
valuable book. We will gladly present same to you. All 
you have to do is fill in the coupon, and the book will be 
sent to you at once. There is no obligation on your part; 

Ve free of all cost. The book will be of in- 
a estimable value to you and your loved 
ones. It is indispensable for everybody. 


288 Pages, 143 Illustrations and Charts 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 





L. HEUMANN & CO., Inc., 34 East 12th Se., New York,N.¥. 30ZC 
Please send, free of eharge and without obligation, Father Heumann’s book 











“aids te Good 
Mame. Btreet___.. 
RP. D...... Box__ Town. State 
( Préut your name very plainly and check ailment below with which you are suffering ) 
MERVOUS DISORDERS RHEUMATISM&GOUT DROPSY 
Nervousness ANAEMIA SKIN TROUBLES 
Unduly Excited ee nae Rooema jesmiation Beup- 
STOMACH and BOWEL bd tions of the skin, ete. 
DISORDERS BLADDERandKIDNEY HARDENINGofARTERIES 
TROUBLE High Blood Pressure, In- 
Cee rtee the Bewele CALL &LIVERTROUBLE  firmities of Old Age. 
Purifyi e st 
System Purifying pny omer HEMMORHOIDS (Piles) 
COLDS and COUGHS 
LEG SORES Head Colds, Hoarseness, ASTHM 


A 
Varicose Veina. Ulcers. Bronchia!lCatarrh,Grip- Difficulty tm breathing 
RUPTURE 
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Dur Scholarships 


MOTHER OF GOD SCHOLARSHIP. Pre 
viously acknowledged: $3497.60, 
Total: $3497.60. 


St. JOSEPH SCHOLARSHIP. Pre 
viously acknowledged: $3079.38, 
Mrs. M. S. F., $1. Total: $3080.38, 


St. BENEDICT SCHOLARSHIP. Pre 


viously acknowledged: $2551.44, Mrs. 
H. G., La., $2; B. W. C., Cal., $20; 
E. C., R. L., $2. Total: $2575.44 


St. ANTHONY SCHOLARSHIP. Pre 
viously acknowledged: $2629.17. Miss 
F. S., Cal., $3.30; M. B., N. Y, $1; 
N. N., Ind., $5. Total: $2638.47, 


The Grail Building Fund 


Previously acknowledged: $4547.86. 
Illinois: R. K., $1; C. T. PB, & 
Indiana: N. N., $50. Kentucky: R 
W., $15. Massachusetts: L. G. C, 
$3. Nebraska: T. J. B., $1. New 
Jersey: E. F., $1. New York: M. 
D., $1; F. B., $2. Ohio: F. T. & 
M. R., $1. Pennsylvania: A. W, 
$1.70. Total: $4626.56. 


Address all communications to 
THE ABBEY PRESS, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana. 
c/o Rev. Epwarp BERHEIDE, 0. S. B. 





OBITUARY 


Sister M. Alphonse, Ursuline; Mr 
George Malhame; Miss Josephine 
Reitz; Mrs. Nancy Snyder. R. 1 P. 
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CATHOLIC YOUNG MEN 


Who desire to serve God by a pious life as Lay 
Brothers in the Benedictine Order will be heartily 
received by us. They will find in this vocation 
a safe way to their temporal and eternal happi- 
ness. Application should be made to 

Rt. Rev. Abbot, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana. 








THE CROWN’ OF. LIFE 


By THE REv. HENRY BRENNER, O. S. B. 
A religious Poem of Convent Life — A timely 
brochure written with a purpose — Describes the 
calling and happy career of a Sister. 
50 pages 
THE ABBEY PRESS 
Book Dept. <3 


Single Copies 15 Cents 


St. Meinrad, Ind. 
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THE GRAIL, a national, popular Eucha- 
ristic monthly for the family, is edited and 
published by the Benedictine Fathers at 
St. Meinrad, Indiana. 

Member of the Catholic Press Associa- 
tion of the United States and Canada. 

Rev. BENEDICT Brown, O. S. B., Editor. 

Rev. EDWARD BERHEIDE, O. S. B., Busi- 
ness Manager. 

New Subscriptions: $6.00 for twenty- 
four months. Renewals $3.00 a year. 

Canada, 25 cents additional; foreign, 50 
cents additional per year. 


Notify us promptly of change of ad- 
dress, and give both the old and the new 
addresses. 


Make all checks, drafts, postal and ex- 
press money orders payable to “The Abbey 
Press.” Do not use or add any other 
name, 

Address manuscripts to the editor. 


Address all business letters pertaining 
to subscriptions, change of address, ad- 
vertising, etc., to “The Abbey Press,” St. 
Meinrad, Indiana. 


Subscribers to THE GRAIL, are benefactors of St. Meinrad’s Abbey. On each day of 
the year a High Mass is offered up for our benefactors. In November a Requiem is 


offered up for deceased benefactors. 


Entered as second-class matter at St. Meinrad, Indiana, U. S. A. Acceptance for mail- 
ing at special rate of postage, Section 1103, October 3, 1927; authorized June 5, 1919. 
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Our Guiding Star 


The joyful Christmastide endures in the liturgy of 
the Church from the Nativity to the Epiphany with 
its octave, a period of nearly three weeks. Out of 
gratitude to the Savior for coming to redeem us and 
to prepare for us an eternal abode in heaven, it is 
right that we rejoice on the anniversary of His birth in 
the humble stable at Bethlehem, calling to mind the in- 
estimable benefits thereby conferred upon us. Had He 
not come, our lot would be not a whit better than that 
of the poor heathens and pagans. It behooves us, then, 
to “rejoice in the Lord.” 


THE WISE MEN AND THE STAR 


Led by a wondrous star, the three Wise Men from 
the Orient journey far into the West in search of the 
new-born King whose star they had seen. Having ar- 
rived at Jerusalem, they very properly paid their re- 
spects to Herod, the king of that region. “Where is 
he that is born king of the Jews?” they asked the 
monarch. “For we have seen his star in the East, and 
are come to adore him.” The announcement of the 
birth of a new king of the Jews proved startling to the 
jealous Herod: “He was troubled, and all Jerusalem 
with him.” Nourishing in his bosom the unholy desire 
to make his own throne safe, at any cost soever, he 
inquired diligently of the chief priests and the scribes 
of the people where the Christ should be born. The 
sequel we know: the cruel slaughter of all the male 
children under two years of age. 


FAITH OuR GUIDING STAR 


The Wise Men believed, and followed the star, which 
led them to the very spot where the Divine Infant lay 
Wrapped in swaddling clothes. There they adored Him 
and offered Him the precious gifts they had brought 
for that purpose. Faith, belief in the teachings of His 
Church, is the guiding star that cannot fail to bring 
¥s to the feet of Jesus. 

Faith is a wonderful gift of God that opens up to 
Man a new world and fills him with hope for eternal 
Mappiness. Without faith it is impossible to please 








God. Where there is no faith, there is no hope, and 
without hdpe misery and wretchedness must prevail. 
If not guarded, faith can be lost. Such a misfortune 
is irreparable, for, if not remedied, it will deprive 
one of peace here, of eternal happiness in the life to 
come, and plunge him forever into the bottomless pit 
from which there is no escape. If we had not the faith, 
we should be like the pagans who know not the true 
God. 

By the light of reason it is possible to arrive at many 
correct conclusions concerning God, but by the light of 
faith we can check up on our reasonings and discover 
our erroneous conclusions. By the light of faith we 
know that there is a God in three persons: Father, 
Son, And Holy Ghost. Though common to all three 
Persons of the Holy Trinity, we ascribe to the Father 
the work of creation; to the Son, our redemption; to 
the Holy Ghost, our, sanctification. Each time we recite 
the Apostles’ Creed we make a profession of our belief 
in God and in all the truths that He teaches us through 
His holy Church, 

Faith is our guiding star. Happy are they, wise 
men indeed, who follow the star that lights the way to 
the crib of Jesus, to the tabernacle where He dwells. 
Happy are they who in the light of that guiding star 
behold in the “Bread that came down from Heaven” 
Jesus their Redeemer. Dim though the light of that 
star may be, yet in its glow the faithful can distinguish 
between right and wrong, beween virtue and sin. Hap- 
py and blessed are they who follow the guiding star of 
faith until its glimmer is swallowed up in the bril- 
lianey of the Sun of Justice in whose brightness faith 
and hope pass over into clear vision and possession. 


The love of the Blessed Sacrament is the grand and 
royal devotion of faith; it is faith multiplied, faith in- 
tensified, faith glorified, and yet remaining faith still, 
while it is glory also.— Faber. 





St. Margaret Mary found nothing that could be com- 
pared to the happiness of being at the feet of Jesus 
Christ, Who, out of love for us, truly resides on our 
altars in the Blessed Sacrament. 
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Liturgical Jottings 


Victor Dux, O. S. B. 




















WHAT WE NEED 


When a man like Godfrey Kurth speaks, his words 
are well worth your time and attention. He was one 
of the most noted historians of the last decade (d. 
1916), as well as a competent authority on matters of 
liturgy, and for this double reason his judicious state- 
ments ought to invite earnest consideration on the part 
of our readers. “In my opinion,” he says, “one of the 
chief causes, if not the chief cause, of religious ignor- 
ance is ignorance of the liturgy. Of all the methods of 
teaching religion the liturgy is the most effective, be- 
cause it is the most interesting, the most dramatic, the 
most comformable to the aspirations of the heart and 
the needs of the intellect... By the beauty of the liturgy 
the human soul is led to understand the truth of re- 
ligion.” This assertion comes from a man who studied 
his own times carefully and thoughtfully. These are 
not the haphazard cogitations of a mere word juggler 
who, in order to make money, shells out half-baked 
propositions as regularly as clockwork. And the words 
of Pope Pius X, in his first Motu Proprio (Nov. 22, 
1903), seem to back up what Kurth wrote later. The 
Pope declared that “active participation in the most 
holy Mysteries and in the public and solemn prayer of 
the Church is the primary and indispensable source of 
the true Christian spirit.” The full force of the saintly 
pontiff’s words is likely to be lost unless we single out 
the word active, and lay a good deal of stress on it. 


WHERE THE DIFFERENCE LIES 


There are thousands of Catholics in this country who 
go to church every Sunday on purpose to attend Mass, 
which is without doubt the highest liturgical function 
that the Church has in her power to perform. But 
it is safe to say that by far the majority of these people 
have yet to realize in themselves the fulness of Christ’s 
spirit. It is not therefore by any and every manner of 
participation in church services that Catholics will ar- 
rive at a deep, pervading knowledge of, and sympathy 
with, Christ, but by an actual union of their intention 
with the Church’s public acts of worship. The how, 
the manner of participation makes all the difference 
in the world! Too many of our Catholics go to church 
in a passive mood, expecting to be preached at (to use 
a barbarous expression), to be prayed for in the Mass. 
That is passive participation. Yes, they are there; 
they take part in the services; they know what is be- 
ing done. Ah, yes; but they should be praying the 
Mass; they should be offering the Victim together 
with the priest; they should take part by doing the 
action with him at least mentally instead of watching 
its being done! This is active, vital participation—and 


the only kind that is the “source of the true Christian 
spirit.” 


LITURGY DEFINED 


The liturgy is necessarily something vital, aliye— 
because the Church herself is a living Church. If we 
are to believe Mr. Kurth, the truths of the Catholic 
faith are easily taught and easily retained through the 
liturgy. What then is the liturgy? We have already 
given the standard definition of liturgy as derived from 
the meaning of the Greek words. The Rt. Rev. Michael 
Ott, O. S. B., gives us some light on this subject by 
way of a popular and very lucid definition. “Liturgy” 
he says, “is religion put in practice by the Church. I 
is the sum total of public worship which the Church 
renders to God during the various cycles of the ee 
clesiastical year.... It is a complete course of Chris- 
tian theology imparted in a way that makes it part and 
parcel of daily Christian life.” Is there anything dead, 
or stale, or inactive about an agent which stands for 
so many vital things? Of course not; the liturgy is 
bubbling over with vitality. Just let the real spirit 
of it get beneath the callous skin of indifferentism and 
religious passivity, and, like a cake of yeast, it won't 
be a very long time in setting up on a large scale a 
process of fermentation that will be productive of deep- 
er and more whole-souled Catholicism! 


New Years for Old 
Dom Hucu G. BEVENOT, O. S. B., B. A. 


An angel bears a circlet in his hand 
And weepeth o’er its pitiful estate; 

Lost are the gems from out its silver band— 
Well may its keeper be disconsolate. 


Shall it be cast, unworthy to be seen, 
Through space illimitable far beyond 

The spheres, that take their circling course serene, 
And ’neath the heavens be no longer found? 


Lo! One who wears a wondrous crown twelve 
starred 
And resteth on the curving crescent moon 
Deigns to bemother that circlet so marred 
And healeth it miraculously soon! 


Falling like pearls, Her tears enrich its ring, 
And from the silver crescent at Her feet 

She wins new brightness for the paltry thing 
And smooths it like a child’s brow feat and neat— 


Sweet Mother! o’er my little year’s new round 
Diffuse serenity so from thy twelve stars, 

That so my months revolve round thee, fair-crowned, 
And ne’er revive again the old-time scars. 


Thy grace to me be zodiacal light 

Enhanced by thy Son’s dawn from thy deep blue; 
And let thy Virgin sign point ever bright 

The milk-white path unto my country true. 
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The Laber of Purification 


ANSELM SCHAAF, O. S. B. 


Wash me yet more from my iniquity and cleanse me from my sin.—Ps. 50:4 


D Allen had brought some non-Catholic 

friends to show them through the parish 
church. At the very entrance he was confront- 
ed with a difficulty: “Why was the holy water 
font there, and what was the origin of the 
practice of blessing one’s self with holy water 
on entering the church?” He was sure he 
couldn’t tell, but he was going to find out. 
“lve plagued Father Gilbert so much,” thought 
he, “that he is accustomed to me. He won’t 
mind if I come once more.” After the visitors 
had been dismissed, Allen noticed through the 
open door that Father Gilbert was coming 
down the aisle blessing himself. They met at 
the doorstep. 

“Why, Father,” said Allen, “you are a god- 
responded the pastor. “Explain 

“You didn’t know what that font means? 
Why, Ed, I am ashamed of you. Have you 
never heard of the lavers that in the Old Testa- 
ment were placed at the entrance of the Temple 
and even close to the altar? The Levites were 
wont to cry out to the ministers: ‘Purify your- 
selves, purify yourselves before you touch the 
vessels of the Lord.’ The priests were bound 
to wash hands and feet before the sacrifice in 
order to appear cleansed in the presence of the 
lord. There was scrupulous attention on the 
part of all who administered at the ancient 
tabernacle so that nothing unclean or defiled 
would be mingled with the oblations. Hence 
there existed most rigorous laws and penalties 
which interdicted all entrance to the Temple 
and all participation in the sacrifice not only to 
adulterers and homicides but even to those who 
had suffered involuntary defilements that made 
them legally unclean.” 

“But, Father, you are going back to the time 
ofthe Jews. We are not bound by their law,” 
Allen responded with a pretense of knowledge. 

“Look here,” the priest quickly retorted. 
‘This law was a type or a figure of a future 
law, more holy and more perfect. From a cer- 
tain viewpoint you would expect even more 
now. Therefore the same idea of purity was 
ever stressed in the Church. The ancient Chris- 
tian churches had a so-called paradise which 

quently contained a running fountain at 
Which the faithful washed their hands as they 
entered. At monasteries in former times these 
fountains were placed in a quadrangle. Many 


of these may still be seen. The water of these 
fountains was reserved for the symbolic cleans- 
ing of the monks. All that now remains of 
this purification, in regard to the faithful, is 
our custom of dipping the finger into the holy 
water font, on entering the church, and making 
the sign of the cross. However, we have some- 
what altered the meaning, for we repeat the 
ceremony even when we leave the church. Yet, 
the notion of cleansing has been retained, for 
the church grants us an indulgence of 100 days 
everytime we bless ourselves with holy water. 
In the case of the priest, who says Mass, a clear- 
er trace of the old usage has been preserved.” 

“In what way, Father?” 

“Well, in the first place, before the celebrant 
vests for Mass, he washes his fingers saying: 


Give me, O Lord, strength at the washing 
of my hands for the removal of every stain so 
that I may serve Thee without pollution of 
mind and body. 
the 


“This prayer expresses well symbolic 


meaning of the washing of hands, namely, the 
cleansing of the soul. 


In olden times this cere- 
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mony was frequently employed in connection 
with other long prayers.” 

“Oh, yes, I know what’s coming now,” Allen 
remarked in a tone of triumph, being sure that 
his guess was right. “You are going to refer 
to the washing of the hands at the offertory. 
But if the priest washes his hands in the sacris- 
ty, why should it be necessary for him to do so 
again during Mass?” 

“Oh, there is a reason for everything. In 
the earlier centuries it was customary for the 
celebrant and the deacon to receive the loaves 
of bread and the vessels of wine from the peo- 
ple at this part of the Mass. Hence, there was 
a special need for the washing of hands after 
the previous long ceremony. Another reason, 
based on very early history, is the fact that 
the bishops and the priests, after the Mass of 
the catechumens, and before their dismissal, 
imposed hands on the catechumens and the pub- 
lic penitents. Even now, when the celebrant 
has handled the censer, the cleansing of the 
hands is called for. However, the symbolic rea- 
son of purity of heart always remains. Hence 
there was formerly on the epistle side of the 
altar a small stone basin, called the piscina, in 
which the celebrant was to cleanse once more 
those hands that were soon to hold the Blessed 
Bread of the Lord, the purest body of Jesus 
Christ. St. Cyril of Jerusalem (d. 386) says: 
‘You have seen that the deacon offers the cele- 
brant and the members of the clergy water for 
the washing of their hands. Do you think that 
is done only for the body? The washing of the 
hands reminds us rather that we must be clean 
of all sin.’ ” 

“Father, if I remember rightly from my days 
as altar boy, the priest washes only one or two 
fingers. Why just the fingers?” Allen queried. 

“At a solemn High Mass,” the priest re- 
joined, “the celebrant cleanses the whole hand, 
because of any incense that might cling to it. 
But at other Masses only the tips of the thumb 
and the index finger are washed. Lest you ask 
me why just the extremities of these fingers 
receive this attention, I shall explain immedi- 
ately. The priest should be in the disposi- 
tion of the apostles to whom Christ at the 
Last Supper rendered this favorable tes- 
timony: ‘You are clean.’ Following the mas- 
ters of the spiritual life, we may say that the 
extremities of the fingers could signify those 
minutest faults and those remnants of sin which 
our weakness make unavoidable, which are fos- 
tered by our ignorance, disguised by our self- 
love, and multiplied by our natural inconstancy, 
and into which, though we bewail them, we fall 
daily through the natural defect of our frailty.” 

“Father, since you stress the idea of symbolic 
washing, it would seem that the cleansing of 
the forehead, for instance, would express the 


fact better than the purification of the hands” 

“No! no!” Father Gilbert disagreed, whilst 
he shook his head rapidly to indicate his em. 
phasis. “The hand is the privileged member of 
the human body in which practically all the 
powers of man are centered and by which the 
whole man is represented. The hand of 
as some one has said very nicely, is the master. 
piece of the simple, artistic, creative wisdom 
of God. The hand is the medium through which 
the soul, linked with the body, steps forth and 
manifests itself by way of activity. It cap 
breathe life into a dead stone so that its image 
seizes upon us with a holy violence; froma 
few feeble strings it can evoke strains of ep. 
chanting melody; on a cheap canvas it cap 
marshall a world of sublime figures; and rais. 
ing itself in prayer it, so to say, embraces the 
Spirit of heaven and draws Him down to earth, 
Quintilian remarks: ‘The movement of the 
hand has a power and a fulness of expression 
which almost equals that of the tongue.’ Think 
of the sign language of the deaf. The dis 
course of a deaf and dumb child with the hands 
and the expression of face can move an ob 
server to tears. 

“Then there is the symbolism of the hand, 
which is a figure of the power, of the justice, of 
the goodness, of the wrath, and of the mercy of 
God. In many idiomatic expressions the hand 
signifies the whole person: to have one’s hand 
in the game; to beg for one’s hand; from an 
unknown hand; for one’s own hand; to beat 
hand. Aristotle, the great philosopher of old 
(d. 322 B. C.) calls the hand the organ of or- 
gans. Hence, when Pilate declared his inno- 
cence in the condemnation of Our Blessed Sayv- 
ior, he washed his hands before the people.” 

“Father, you have surely opened your hand 
so that I don’t know what to ask further,” Al 
len remarked in a tone of calm satisfaction. 

Father Gilbert smiled. “Had you had your 
missal, you would not have been so easily satis 
fied. There is one lying in the last pew. Getit 
and see what prayer is said in connection with 
the washing of the hands.” 

“Sure enough!” he panted as he came back 
ae must be a whole psalm here. Yes, Psalm 

— 

“No, you have about one half of the Psalm, 
for the prayer in question begins with verse 6. 
Now you see the same idea is expressed posr 
tively as was signified in action negatively. The 
first word of the Latin is ‘lavabo—I shall wash’ 
This term has always been used to denote the 
ceremony of the washing of hands.’ The litur 
gies of St. Basil (d. 379) and of St. John Chrys 
ostom (d. 407) make mention of this tem 
Read the Psalm.” 


“I will wash my hands among the innocent: 
and will compass Thine altar, O Lord. 
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That I may hear the voice of praise: and 
tell of all Thy wondrdéus works. 

I have loved, O Lord, the beauty of Thy 
house and the place where Thy glory dwelleth. 

Take not away my soul, O God, with the 
wicked: nor my life with men of blood, 

In whose hands are iniquities: their right 
hand is filled with gifts. 

But as for me, I have walked in my in- 
nocence: redeem me and have mercy on me. 

My foot hath stood in the direct way: in 
the churches I will bless Thee, O Lord. 

Glory be to the Father, and to the Sc 
to the Holy Ghost,” etc. 















nd 







Allen was quite evidently absorbed in the 
Psalm. Finally he broke forth: “Father, there 
are difficulties galore in this psalm.” 

“Of course you are again overdrawing the 
case,” Father Gilbert said by way of disagree- 
ment. “But I shall try to iron out some of the 
wrinkles. The Psalm is strongly expressive of 
the situation in which David was placed when 
his son, Absalom, revolted against his father. 
The Royal Prophet had reasons to demand with 
confidence that God should separate him from 
the wicked, who by their impiety had drawn 
down the anger and chastisement of the Lord. 
He himself had never belonged to the clique; 
his concern was for the house of the Lord,—in 
whose honor he had provided a place for the 
tabernacle on Mt. Sion and for whom likewise 
he would have eagerly built the Temple. But 
David is here a type of Christ, and what he says 
of himself is applicable to Christ and to the 
priest at Mass.” 

“Father, would you mind explaining the 
Psalm that way?” 

“Just a little patience. I shall take part by 
part: ‘I will wash.’ Christ was to wash all 
mankind in His purifying blood. After this 
washing or baptism He sighed. Hence we are 
to draw purifying waters from the fountains 
ofthe Savior. Then the next thought is, that 
the hand which is to hold the chalice with the 
Precious Blood should be immaculately pure. 

“‘Among the innocent.’ Hands like theirs, 
the innocent, can, and do, possess a purity which 
to some extent renders man worthy to admin- 
ister the mysteries of God. 

“T will encompass Thine altar, O Lord.’ At 
Mass Christ Himself encompasses the altar, He 
descends upon it. Hence, for the priest, the 
iliar is an asylum against the violence of his 
m@emies; here is the breath of life which 
terves as an antidote against the poisonous va- 
bors that are exhaled from the corruption of the 

Wherefore the priest can say: ‘From 

the altar I derive all my strength under tempta- 

all my peace of mind under distracting 

ares, all my consolation under affliction, all my 
in the hour of trial.’ 
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‘That I may hear the voice of praise.’ 
Christ is ready to receive the homages ad- 
dressed to the majesty of God and to transmit 
them to the throne of the Father whilst im- 
parting to them all their merit and efficacy. 
How different is the language in the Temple 
from that of the world; there benediction, 
gratitude, praise of God; here blasphemies, 
murmurings, rebellion against Divine Provi- 
dence, etc. 


“ ‘And tell all Thy -wondrous works.’ Christ 
descends also to inspire us with the sentiments 
of thanksgiving and to form within us a spirit 
of prayer and He traces in His own Person the 
greatness, the wonders, and the mercies of our 
God. Here then the priest can learn to honor 
God with Christ’s own words, to bless the wis- 
dom of His works by the most profound sub- 
mission to His appointments, and to glorify His 
boundless mercies by the most lively gratitude. 


“*T have loved the beauty of Thy house.’ 
Think of David’s flight from his enemies and 
the intense yearning for the house of God. 
Christ loves the house of God, nay, He Himself 
is the ornament of this house. So also the zeal- 
ous priest places his pride in the beauty of 
the church of God. Yet the real beauty, next to 
Christ’s Eucharistic Presence, is not so much 
the dazzling splendor of the edifice but rather 
the purity of the hearts of the worshippers. 


“*Take not away my soul with the wicked.’ 
David was once guilty and tainted with the 
blood of his iniquities, but now he bewails them 
with humility from his heart and asks that he 
be not reckoned with those who still cling to 
their disorders. He asks for the grace of per- 
severance in those happy dispositions. Christ 
here pleads for repentant sinners whose cause 
He espoused. So the priest can say: ‘My cause 
becomes the cause of Thy Son; He is the 
Author of my salvation; He has filled me with 
the vivifying spirit of the Holy Ghost.’ 


““T have walked in my innocence.’ David 
has repaired the wrong of his past sin. Christ 
encompasses the altar as a High Priest without 
blemish. The priest says, as it were: ‘Al- 
though I am a sinner, yet, contrasted with 
Thine infinite mercies and the priceless merits 
of Thy Son, my iniquities sink into insignifi- 
cance. I am sanctified by His innocence and 
justified by His righteousness.’ 

“Redeem me and have mercy on me.” Da- 
vid pleads for the commiseration. So Christ 
ranks Himself among the sinners with whose 
debts He is charged in order to acquit them by 
the effusion of His blood. This blood cries for 
mercy. Hence the priest again pleads: ‘In 
proportion as my sins are atoned for by the 
merit of His Sacrifice the more sensible ought 
I be of their grievousness and the more ought 
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I exclaim with a lively sorrow and a more eager 
importunity: “Redeem me.”’ 

“*My foot hath stood in the direct way,’ 
David has now repaired the scandals. Christ 
as our Brother hath preceded in the path of 
justice to set us an example. The priest’s words 
may be: ‘My feet stand at the sanctuary gate 
that conducts me into the path of justice; my 
feet have become wearied in the paths of iniq- 
uity; I am desirous to walk in the way of Thy 
precepts; do Thou cause my feet to stand in 
the right path by repressing my natural levity 
and the inconstancy of my heart.’ 

“*In the churches (assemblies) I will bless 
Thee.’ David is ready for the public praise of 
God. Christ had always loved His Father and 
glorified Him, but that we love Him and become 
the objects of His love He desires to speak in 
the midst of us the language of gratitude and 
of love. The priest promises to praise God 
amidst the people, in the homes, in societies, in 
the churches, and then he wings his flight to 
heaven where he hopes to bless God forever in 
the assemblies of the saints.” 

“That was a rather long instruction, Father, 
But anything is welcome that helps us under- 
stand what we pray or should pray at Mass.” 


ICTION has a good deal to answer for. 

Lives there a woman with soul so dead 
that she’s never read a novel and imagined 
she’d like to be just that shade of heroine her- 
self. Consider the “Thelmas” that burst into 
bloom in the wake of Marie Corelli’s lovely 
blonde. Since romantic mamas despaired of 
becoming such admirable ladies themselves, 
flawless of physique and spotless of spirit, they 
visited the name of that novel’s heroine on their 
toothless infant daughters. 

Not a few novels have been written about 
girls that started out “to lead their own life,” 
and smashed to the tune of 39 chapters and 
90,000 words. Those rash maidens have rather 
palled on the public; they increased and mul- 
tiplied till they trod one another into satiety 
and oblivion. Now the canny novelist regards 
not the person of beautiful and luscious peach- 
es swaying on youth’s green bough, but turns 
the copy-seeking eye on ye brown and with- 
ered plum, which signifies prune. And, further, 
means a lady in the matured stage of the 40’s. 
Such spinsters are running a bit wild on the 
broad highway of fiction. They really do the 
most unlikely things. And in the gloaming, O 


“Here’s another point,” Father Gilbert urged, 
“The ‘Glory be to the Father’ is added to the 
Psalm, except in Masses for the dead and at 
Masses of ‘Passiontide.’ ” 

“Why that distinction, Father?” 


“Well, the ‘Glory be to the Father’ is a hymn 
of joy and is properly omitted at the Masses of 
mourning and when the death and sufferings 
of Christ are commemorated.” 

“Father, my visitors are waiting for me, § 
you see that I must be going.” 

“One more moment. I want to stress upon 
you that all those dispositions expressed 
throughout this whole ceremony should also be 
the dispositions of the people who attend Mass, 
They should unite with the priest and should 
recite with him this magnificent Psalm. No 
prayer can better dispose us for that sincere 
= practical detestation of even the last stains 
of sin.” 

“That’s their ‘honk! Father.” 


“Very well, but in the future know the pur- 
pose of the holy water font at the entrance of 
the church. 

Allen blushed and hastened in the direction 
of the ‘honk.’ 


The Siren City 


WILL W. WHALEN 


my darling, one can hear the strangled laugh- 
ter of the novelist. 

What’s funny really about a middle-aged 
woman making a donkey of herself? Is it any- 
thing but pathetic to behold one with rheumatic 
joints and graying locks shinning up a forbid- 
den tree in vain quest of the fruit of folly? A 
prize fighter quits at 30, or he’s knocked out of 
the game then, if not before. And a lady ten 
years older than the successful and pursy pv 
gilist is presumed to have her worst battles 
fought and won or lost forever. Who wrote 
that a fool at 40 is a fool indeed? 

Delia was so well preserved at 46 that ne 
body would have thought it, except when she 
talked. Then her unyouthful wisdom shone 
from her tongue. She’d read classics heavily, 
and she didn’t forget to remember. She was4 
farm wife without a husband; she’d never had 
one, and now didn’t want any. Perhaps § 
had pity on the young ladies of the coun 
who leaned over fences after milking cows 
waved a well-formed and well-hardened 
at eligible swains wooing the earth with a plow. 
Delia might readily have won a husband, for 
everybody understood how capable she was 
a rock of health and wisdom. She was n0¥ 
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reputed rich too. She had a well-stocked barn, 
so she didn’t worry about her table, and her 
laborers arose from toothsome viands replete 
to thank God and Delia. She had a no less 
well-stocked head, so she didn’t worry about 
her leisure hours; she had plenty to think of. 
She was well grounded in her religion, so she 
didn’t fret that she might ever lose her soul. 
And so had run along the days into the years 
of Delia’s span placid and calm and sweet. 
She had raised a number of orphans, boys 
and girls; two of them clung to her now. The 
orphan is a godsend to the farmer, particularly 
toa childless farmer like Delia. If the townite 
yotes his healthy-appetite boy a burden and a 
consummation (of food) let him lend that hefty 
young gentleman to a farmer. Fate had not 
been invariably kind to Delia. She’d cared lit- 
tle orphans with her motherly love into sturdy 
and sterling young manhood and womanhood 
of fifteen or sixteen years. Then swooped 
down from nowhere long-forgotten relatives 
and claimed the well-developed, potential, wage 
earner for their own. A couple of those de- 
parted orphans returned to Delia and the farm, 
but they left again. The lure of the town was 
too much to resist. Delia had fairly watered 
her grass with bitter tears, and in those hours 
she’d praised God the children were only adopt- 
ed. Had they been her own flesh and blood, she 
just knew her tender heart would have broken. 


Now, thanks to a secondhand motor car, a 
remote cousin of Delia’s flared her way, Mrs. 
Sabilla Sharp, of Philadelphia. Sabilla got ti- 
dings of her long-lost cousin when Delia won 
one hundred dollars by supplying the last line in 
a Limerick in the Evening Bulletin. A picture 
of Delia appeared standing with the wide sweep 
of her waving acres behind her. She looked a 
wholesome, inviting Ceres, and her back- 
ground was even more inviting to city eyes. At 
once Sabilla saw the chance of a free vacation 
for herself and her offspring. Anyhow, blood’s 
thicker than water. Sabilla ached to meet this 
distant relative. Mrs. Sharp just loved that 
distance. Two hundred miles of good road, all 
of her husband’s money that he could spare 
(and some that he couldn’t) the children in a 

where clothes wouldn’t count—Sabilla’s 
rs burned to guide that steering wheel. 

Of course, Delia welcomed her as she wel- 
cmed everybody. The mailman of this rural 
toute received a hot cup of coffee and a sand- 
Wich daily from Delia to keep up his heart un- 
der the abuse he suffered for misdelivering im- 

t love letters. An amorous suitor in 

ork, Pa., who couldn’t spell, and ignored capi- 
rs, wrote some middle-aged Juliet a fer- 

vent appeal on a penny postal, and that mail- 
man had the bad luck to deliver it to the worst 
S8sip in the parish. Finally, of course, Juliet 


did receive her card, but by that everybody 
else had the message verbatim; it was cruelly 
secondhand. Forthwith Juliet laid her fair 
clutch on the ’phone and dismissed forever the 
York Romeo who vanished off to a cattle ranch 
in the wild West, where there wasn’t a woman 
of any variety within a hundred miles.—aAll 
during that week Delia gave the browbeaten 
mailman two sandwiches. 

Sabilla could be very fascinating when she 
wished. Her husband confessed to that; hadn’t 
he married her? And she could be less fasci- 
nating—but that is no concern of ours; ask her 
husband and see him change color and shake 
his head. Sabilla was having a wonderful time 
with Delia, and so were the two youngsters. 
Their mama never scolded or slapped them 
here, as she was always doing in the city, and 
Cousin Delia could no more hurt their little 
feelings than she could crush the tame dove 
that hopped on her wrist and picked crumbs 
out of her horny palm. Delia, like all extreme- 
ly busy women, found plenty of leisure. She 
took time off to amuse the little Philadelphia 
boys when their mama was too busy amusing 
herself. Delia showed them how to lift the 





Annus Mirabilis 
MAURICE V. BOCHICCHIO 


A fleeting second hovers in the hourglass 
As falcon floating through the air serene 
Might waver—so the olden minutes pass 
And strew a path of flowers o’er the scene. 


So with a final second’s throbbing life, 
A year of earthly joys and sorrows 
Departs amid the eve of brutish strife, 
For birth of visioned Heavenly to-morrows: 
“Annus Mirabilis!” 


New Year, all our hopes of sunshine 
Blaze in you; 

Patient smiles and trickling salt brine 
Seem our due— 

But our eyes, impearled with gems, 
Gaze ahead 

To growing petals of rose stems 
On fame’s head. 


Advance, O Year, with episodes that blent 
Thy narrow reign of carnival and woe 

Inscribed on Time’s webbed page, all incidents 
That glittered in the glasses’ golden flow. 


The heaving bells resound sweet churchly peals, 
And fancied realms appear still whitely 
At every toll. The splendor each reveals 
Seems but a paean’s epode, lightly: 
“Annus Mirabilis!” 
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stones and catch the water crabs; helped them 
to fish in the creek; had them gather the eggs 
with her; revealed to them the sly old turkey 
hen all scattered in a flat deceptive heap under 
the ragged bush where she was doing her hatch- 
ing. 

Sabilla dilated about the glories and gran- 
deur and thrills of the city just because she was 
so glad to be out of it. She gabbled Philadel- 
phia, possibly because she couldn’t talk farm- 
ing. Like the novelist who writes with tongue 
in cheek, Sabilla was sowing evil seed. No 
matter how good a woman—let her be the veri- 
est cloistered nun—she’s curious. She wouldn’t 
be a daughter of poor Mother Eve if she 
weren’t curious. Sabilla was stealthily but 
surely corrupting Delia, distributing her life- 
time of peace. A mirage was gathering on 
Delia’s horizon: streamers of electric light 
fluttering like golden ribbons waved come-hith- 
er from lofty buildings; paved wide streets in- 
vited; imaginary crowds jostled her pleasant- 
ly and walked on the tail of her skirt. She 
dreamed at night of being a large and mighty 
Queen Maeve seated in City Hall, and all the 
noble blue-coated policemen faltered in before 
her and kissed the toe of her substantial boot. 
She saw herself laughing at grim peril and 
racing along in a subway train—whisk away 
with Delia. 

It was high time for Sabilla to go back home. 
She really had to tear herself away now, and 
her sense of fairness prodded that she ought to 
pay Delia something. But Sabilla didn’t have 
a cent, every penny gone, and really she was 
wondering how she’d garner enough gasoline 
for the return voyage. She was worse off than 
Robinson Crusoe; he had nowhere to travel; 
she had nothing to travel on. She reverted to 
her old vice of screeching at and slapping her 
two boys. They hid with Delia. Sabilla’s per- 
ception took in that poor Deila was grievously 
tempted citywards, and then the bright idea il- 
lumined Sabilla’s darkness. Why not motor 
her cousin along to Philadelphia and let Delia 
foot the trip? That’s a bad pun, but it’s the 
way Sabilla’s mind worded it. And really it 
would have been cheaper in the long run, had 
Delia walked. 


Delia had no anticipation of embarrassment 
ahead, neither now had Sabilla. Both were 
blithe as spring birds. The lunch basket was 
a small clothes basket and packed to the brim; 
everything toothsome imaginable. The gas 
tank overflowing, thanks to Delia. Off in the 
blond September sunshine; off to the tune of 
robins chanting hail and fare ye well; off with 
the sweet warm dust flying behind and annoy- 
ing the pedestrian noses along the road. Delia 
had never had so lengthy a motor trip before; 
she enjoyed every second of it. Sabilla had to 


be intent on her business of chauffeuse, and the 
two gay lads were faring well indeed, excayat. 
ing the rich basket and munching continuously, 
so there was no conversation to mar the beauty 
of the landscape. Simple Delia had an oppor. 
tunity to see more of the world and inhale more 
noxious town odors than she ever did in her life 
before. 

The lady from the farm secretly considered 
Sabilla’s house a vexation; dark as a dun 
narrow as a mere hallway, oppressive as the 
weeds of a dead widow. And where on earth 
was Mr. Sharp? Even Sabilla didn’t appear 
to know and Delia feared the wife was worried, 
Delia noticed too that recently few letters had 
come to the merry Sabilla. They sat up late 
to-night, though Delia was weary enough to 
fall asleep in the middle of the floor, and dis 
cussed tea and biscuits that might have been 
sun-dried shingles. Delia understood that Sa- 
billa was anxiously awaiting the incoming of 
her lord and master, who, however, didn’t in- 
come. With a sigh of relief from the farmer 
and a sputter of disgust from the city wife, the 
ladies sought their couch. Always Delia arose 
betimes from her pillow, but not, oh not this 
morning. The trip had drugged her. When 
she awoke, through her open window she 
caught the conversation of Sabilla with Mrs. 
Finnegan, the neighbor: 


“That husband of yours has been on a spree 
since God knows when.” The matron Finne 
gan, however, was just: “And really, Sabilla, 
I ain’t blaming the poor man. A husband has 
a right to some comfort, ain’t he? This sum- 
mer’s been awful; ye could fry eggs on the 
front pavement, and ye know how terrible the 
restaurant cooking is. I hope in the name of 
ae your goodman finds out ye’re home—# 
ast!” 

Delia cautiously closed the window to catch 
no more and knelt down to say her prayers, 
adding a special supplication for that husband 
whose feet had trodden the lonely, egg-frying 
pavements till his good resolves evaporated 
he dived into a nice cool saloon. No Mr.§ 
that week, and Sabilla put in her .time 
stamped down her anguish of worry by drag 
ging Delia everywhere. Really Delia was’ 
fairy godmother on the farm and two of them 
here in the city to the harassed wife. 
was generous; she spent money like the proé 
igal son. Sabilla was haunting the 
neighborhood with her weather eye cocked 
the wandering male of her choice, all the 
making Delia believe she was showing her the 
sights. Delia didn’t think the sights worth half 
so much effort. But the strayed member of the 
Sharp menage failed to materialize. He'd net 
er been gone so long before. Sabilla gave him 
up with a pang of despair; probably like her 
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self, he’d indulged in a trip somewhere by mo- 
tor. If so, the angels:would have to lead him 
out of whatever Sodom and Gomorrah he’d 
wandered into. No use for her to weep herself 
into a pillar of salt or perch on these curbs 


- oozing the grief of a grass widow. While there’s 


life there’s hope, and while there was Delia, 
there was a chance to make whoopee. 


To a beauty doctor’s they pilgrimaged. Sa- 
pilla had prepared Delia for this delightful trip. 
Sabilla meant to take no end of treatments for 
herself, everything that could be done to her, so 
that she’d dazzle the delinquent husband and 
give him an eye opener upon his return. And, 
of course, she’d have to have some little mud 

or cold cream rubdown inflicted upon De- 
lia to make things look right. So Delia was 
done. Not only her purse, but also her ample 
and comely person. Her hair was cut, her eye- 
brows pluckt; she shivered like the shorn lamb. 
She also felt like a fool. She suffered the mas- 
sage, but she cried halt to all the make-up. 
“Only a tiny bit on your lovely, sweet mouth, 
lady,” the beauty doctor cooed, wielding a scar- 
let pencil that looked like a dripping dagger. 
But Delia’s expiring patience swiftly died the 
death. She shot the dried-out hag a killing 
look, snapped with her lovely, sweet mouth: 
“Take the rest of my portion for yourself!” 
$o, though Delia felt like a fool, the aid-to- 
youth specialist knew she wasn’t one. 

On to a department store. Delia insisted on 
buying Sabilla the gown Sabilla had chosen, 
but Delia herself would have none of such bra- 
zn trappings of modernism. However, she did 
fall to the extent of investing in high-heeled 
slippers with starry buckles that winked, and 
then all but plunged down two flights of stairs 
when the treacherous wineglass heels caught 
in her long skirt. She decided she’d lost her 
horse sense, but must she also lose her life by 
herown horse power? She presented that pair 
of murderous sole gear to Sabilla who accepted 
them—after much coaxing. 


_ Delia didn’t oversleep any more; the truth 
is, she didn’t sleep at all. Couldn’t in this suf- 
focating, narrow bedroom. Oh, how she was 
ing for the wild winds and great sweeps 
ofher native heath! She saw anew the grati- 
tude she owed to God for planting her on a 
She went out into the back yard, if it 

were worthy of such a name with its ghastly 
ash heaps, and then her soul moved with pity 
when she beheld a frightfully bewhiskered 
tleman peeping in the rear gate. Delia’s 
heart ached; the lost ones of the earth, 

God pity them all! She opened the gate and 
invited the knight of the road in. How many 
ofhis hairy and wayworn clan she’d fed! She 
tmembered joyously the boy she took in out of 
the rain who told her he was a fugitive from 


justice, and because of her gentleness, gave 

himself up to the police. That this startling 

imitation of manhood was a gentleman, or had 

been one in his time, she recognized. But a 

yowl of joy behind her told her that Sabilla had 

maa him better. It was the husband come 
ome. 

Delia blushingly absconded to the terrible 
bedroom, leaving the lawful mates to fight it 
out perhaps. When she came down to supper, 
she beheld Milord Sharp now properly clothed, 
his countenance swept by soap and razor, his 
chin and cheeks no longer garnished with 
brambles, and wholly in his right mind and 
proper sphere. He was a smooth-faced, hand- 
some young man whose tired, red-rimmed eyes 
confessed of too merry a time. He _ smiled 
sheepishly at her. His bright young cherubs 
were adoring him on his right and left and re- 
lating together about the hatching turkey that 
hissed at them, and his gracious consort sat 
like a queen restored to her kingdom. The at- 
mosphere radiated the joy and peace of a farm. 

“Don’t you ever break up my home again, 
Cousin Delia,” he grinned at her. “In this woe- 
ful city a man has got to be a stone to survive, 
and I’m just mush. Only my wife and babies 
can save me. Don’t you ever take my darlings 
away again. I have some shattered command- 
ments to answer for, but God may forgive me, 
knowing how much I suffered.” 

“T don’t blame you one bit!” suddenly vocif- 
erated the virtuous Delia. “I’m leaving this 
city to-morrow, and God do so and so to me if I 
ever see it again!” 


The Eucharist is the sanitarium where all 
soul-ailments are cured gratis. 


Remember This! 
FRANCES GORMAN RISSER 


Your dress is all you can desire, 
Your hat’s a poet’s dream, 

In fact, you feel that, in attire, 
You’ve reached the height supreme. 


But what about the face you show 
For other folks to see? 

Is it a map of gloom and woe? 

A chart of joy and glee? 


Come, smooth those frowning eyebrows out, 
Put on a cheerful smile! 

A twinkle’s better than a pout 

When you’d win friends worth while! 


No matter if your dress is plain, 
Or heavy with rare lace, 

The people who are meeting you 
Will judge you by your face! 
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Lourdes---1929 


FRANCIS DICKIE 


HE yearly season of the great pilgrimages 

to Lourdes, which began in 1929, on 
March 30th, with the arrival of 2,600 boys and 
girls from Paris, known as the Bernadettes de 
Paris Pilgrimage, ended on October 12th with 
the Second National Pilgrimage of France, 
numbering 8,000, of which 500 were sick. 

The 1929 season at Lourdes was marked by 
many special pilgrimages as this was the fif- 
tieth anniversary of Pope Pius’ entry to the 
priesthood, and these pilgrimages were held in 
honor of the event. 

This year marked the seventy-first anniver- 
sary of Lourdes as a shrine, the sixty-second 
year as a place visited by organized pilgrim- 
ages, and was the fifty-seventh anniversary of 
the French National Pilgrimage. This year was 
also marked by having two French National 
Pilgrimages, requiring twenty-five trains to 
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transport 2,000 sick, and some 18,000 people. 

The foreign pilgrimages amounted to 59,289 
visitors. Of this vast army of devout, the 
largest foreign gathering came from §pain, 
which sent 22,000, and 1,250 sick in thirty. 
eight trains. Belgium came second with twen- 
ty trains carrying 9,800 pilgrims and 1,29 
sick. England came next with nineteen trains, 
bearing 4,700, and 770 sick. Almost equal in 
numbers was the quota from Germany, which 
sent twelve trains with 4,700 pilgrims and 700 
sick. The Dutch contingent required ten trains, 
bringing 4,500 visitors with 400 sick. Italy 
ranked sixth with fifteen trains, disembarking 
only 3,000 well, but 2,040 sick. Ireland sent 
nine trains to convey 1,800 pilgrims and 170 
sick, and Switzerland, four trains with 2,100 
well and 260 sick. 

Pilgrims from France numbered 148,525. 
These are the figures of the authorities at 
Lourdes. However, in addition to the listed 
visitors, of whom a fairly accurate estimate 
can be kept, tens of thousands of unaccounted 
others arrived in private parties by train, auto- 
mobile, and autobus, adding yearly perhaps 
100,000 people who gather for a few days at 
one of the most beautiful spots in all of Europe, 
a place of dreamlike beauty, seeming at times 
more like some great painting, or vision of un- 
reality than a place of earth. 


Something of the marvellous changes that 
have occurred in a little more than half a cen- 
tury can perhaps be best realized by looking 
upon the basilica and surroundings of to-day 
and at a very rare old engraving which has 
been acquired by Monsieur Le Bondidier, and 
is now the property of the Musée Pyreneen of 
which he is conservator. This extremely vali- 
able historical document in the religious history 
of Lourdes shows the first official procession at 
Lourdes on the 4th of April, 1864, when some 
five thousand people attended. Compare this 
with one of the candlelight processions at times 
held in the fullness of the pilgrimage seasen 
with some twenty thousand people in @ 
ance. And above the sacred grotto, where once 
was only bare rock, stands the marvellous basit 
ica agleam with thousands of electric lights 
Standing high above the river Gave, with the 
background of the Pyrenees, it is a truly wor 
derful and moving sight. Lourdes has 
a listed population of 9,000 people, a h 
hotels, and an equal number of stores, two hoe 
pitals, and a score of restaurants. Lourdes 
to-day a name known around the world, 
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equals almost in importance as a place of pil- 
image those ancient, ‘famous gathering places 
of Jerusalem, Mecca, and Benares. 


One of the most interesting pilgrimage of the 
1929 season was that of the people from Poi- 
tou, and this article cannot better be concluded 
than to give a brief description of it, and its 
unique history. 

A few years ago a train, loaded with pilgrims 
from Poitou, was going away from Lourdes at 
the high speed commen to French trains. An- 
other train, likewise loaded with pilgrims, was 
on its way to Lourdes. They were on the same 
track, rushing headlong toward each other, 
when suddenly there appeared to the engineers 
of both trains a vision of the Virgin. Instantly 
both men seemed to sense the meaning of this, 
for they applied the brakes, and just in time, 
for they were thus enabled to bring the two 
trains to a stop within a yard of each other. 
As an evidence of their thankfulness the people 
of Poitou every year now send a pilgrimage to 
Lourdes which passes throughout the length 
of the town, ending at the basilica. Four of the 
most venerable men from the region carry a 
four-foot-long candle through the street alight, 
and end their walk by leaving it in the grotto. 


Along the narrow street the procession of 
Poitou advances in the hot autumn sun of these 


regions. 
two single files. The young girls of the two 
orders of “Children of Mary” and “Children of 
the Angels” in long, flowing white veils lead the 
way, their pure young voices raised high in 


Four thousand strong they march in 


special chants for the occasion. Each person 
carries a little songbook. Following the girls 
come long lines of middle-aged and old women, 
most of them in mourning. Such dear, kindly 
visages, under beautifully-embroidered white 
caps, grown old happily in humble toil close to 
the soil. The men come last, about an even 
percentage of old and young, all somberly 
dressed. Near the middle of the lines of men 
come the four most distinguished members of 
the region bearing upon a little platform, the 
candle of thanksgiving. On across the river 
and toward the basilica they come chanting. It 
is a quaint hymn, composed by one of the coun- 
try, a paean praising and thankful to that rich 
country which nourished them. Each line ends 
with a repetition of the words “Chez Nous, 
Chez Nous” (At our home). 


The head of the procession nears the basilica, 
moving along the great Esplanade, passing the 
new monument to Victory, not as yet quite fin- 
ished, as a memorial of thanksgiving for suc- 
cess in the last war. 


The afternoon is dying. The autumn sun 








First official procession at the Grotto, Lourdes, April 4, 1864; 
m the archives of the Musée Pyreneen, by special permission of Mr. Le Bondidier, conservator. 









photograph from a very rare old print 
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slants behind the great mass of rock and the 
high pile of the church, crypt, and basilica. 
Yet, it is still hot upon the huge enclosure sur- 
rounded by the huge horseshoe-shaped roadway 
of stone that with gradual incline rises to the 
crypt. Two long aisles of nobly-branching 
horse-chestnut trees line either side of the Es- 
planade, and here in front of the church of the 
Holy Rosary are now massed all the combined 
sick of several pilgrimages, from Italy, Albi, 
Auvergne, Alsace, Strassbourg, and Poitou, 
triple lines of stretchers and wheel chairs. Be- 
hind the sick on hundreds of benches pilgrims 
sit; and beyond them again a dense crowd 
stands, surrounding the open ground and also 
lining four deep the stone railing of the mighty 
ascending roadway of stone. It is a fascinat- 
ing, varied sea of headdresses: wide black hats 
of the men from Auvergne, the velvet-crowned 
straws of Poitou, enormous black taffeta bows 
on the heads of the women from Alsace, with 
long black streamers extending halfway down 
their backs; the white caps of the women of 
Poitou and Albi, the difference in the design no- 
ticeable to one familiar with the regions. At 
the beginning of the enclosure the procession 
breaks. The groups of the Children of Mary 
and Children of the Angels move around to the 
front of the church and mass themselves on the 
steep steps leading up to the crypt, for this 
edifice at Lourdes is queerly built, from East 
to West, due to the formation of the rock, in 
order that the choir could be above the Grotto 
rock. Massed on the stairs, the girls make a 
striking picture, all so white, in startling con- 
trast to the sombre black of most of the rest 
of the crowd. Above them along the long balus- 
trade above the church are lined their banners, 
and those of Albi, Auvergne, Alsace, and 
Strassbourg, who have joined them and now 
stand awaiting the final procession of a great 
pilgrimage from Italy, which is leaving for 
home to-night. 

Now under the dimming glow of the setting 
sun the procession, 2,500 strong, starts from be- 
fore the Grotto. Led by 200 priests and monks, 
it moves steadily chanting along the edge of the 
mighty roadway that ascends to the crypt. Be- 
hind the priests, the Host came attended by two 
cardinals and an archbishop. The mighty cho- 
rus of the hundreds of priests and monks, so 
perfectly trained, rises sonorous and beautiful. 
The crowd falls silent. The procession moves 
the whole length of the Esplanade, turns, and 
comes back down the central pathway. At the 
opening to the enclosure between the feet of 
the two roadways leading upward to the crypt, 
this procession flows away on either side and 
mingles with the gathered lines of French peo- 
ple. The Host alone passes on, and the admin- 
istration of the blessing of the sick begins. 





When the last sick one has been attended, the 
Host moves on to the lower steps of the Church, 

In the dead silence the bell rings out clear 
above that bowed mighty crowd some twenty 
thousand strong. One voice in that penetrat. 
ing stillness. The last word dies. There comes 
a mighty shuffling of feet, the stretcher bearers 
and the drawers of wheel chairs bend to their 
tasks. Another day of pilgrimage is done, 

This is Lourdes. Day by day the thousands 
gather from every corner of the world. This 
is the shrine to which some forty-two million 
people have taken their way, often a sad and 
painful one, during the last seventy-one years, 
In that time some 6,000 cures have been pro- 
claimed by the Medical Board of Verification, 
It is the beauty spot to which yearly countless 
devout come, a place strangely soothing in its 
effect on restless and troubled ones. 


Eucharistic Thoughts 
F. V. 


By receiving Holy Communion worthily we 
are building our own road to Heaven. 


Let us not be slow to recognize what a treas- 
ure we have in the Blessed Sacrament. 


What is the priesthood but a continual re 
minder of Christ’s presence among us? 


Frequent Communion is a great help in main- 
taining peace and concord in families. 


The more we are involved in the press and 
care of business concerns, the more we need the 
counsel and consolation of Jesus in the Blessed 
Sacrament. 


The Real Presence is not only the reward of 
saintliness, but also the refuge of sinners. 


How rarely do we make use of the chances 
we have of visiting the Blessed Sacrament m 
week days! 


If you have begun a devout practice in honor 
of Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament, do not 
human respect to hinder you in its perform 
ance. 


Time spent before the Tabernacle is never 
wasted for eternity. 


Christ rewards inevitably every act of reve 
ence paid to His sacred Humanity. 


It is never too late to learn lessons of humit 
ity from our Divine Teacher in the Eu 
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Alan’s Daughter 


A Story of Saxon People and Saxon Saints in England During the Seventh Century 


MarRY AGATHA GRAY 


CHAPTER V—ON THE RoaD 


GBERT and his party pushed forward so 

energetically that they reached the 
Thames within a week. They came to the river 
about three miles below Reading, for Egbert 
had decided to make a halt at that monastery. 
Then he had decided to go on without stopping, 
and try to reach Kent as early as possible. The 
Thames was both swift and deep at that point, 
and their most diligent search failed to disclose 
any ferry, so they continued to travel along the 
north bank of the river, which lay in the King- 
dom of Mercia, while the country to the south 
belonged to the West Saxons. 

“It were as well, methinks,” observed Egbert 
in his consultation with Hereward, “to keep 
within the limits of Penda’s dominions. I know 
nt how we might fare in Wessex seeing that 
we are but a small company.” 

“That is true,” agreed Hereward, “let us 
travel north to the bend of the river, then fol- 
low it to the southeast. That will bring us to 
london in two or three days at most.” 

“The road to the south of the river is both 
safer and better,” demurred Egbert, “and I 
would not pass through the city.” 

Brother Hugh spoke suddenly. “I know of 
aferry an hour’s ride from Merton, your wor- 
ship,” he said. “It is served by an anchoret 
mamed Edwin. I bear a scroll for him from 
the Abbot of Jarrow. He will convey us safely 
across, and from thence to the Kingdom of 
Kent is but an hour or two’s journey.” 

‘I like your plan well,” exclaimed Egbert 
heartily. “Forward all! Brother Hugh, pray 
tide at our head, seeing that you know the way. 
Hereward and I will bring up the rear.” 

The monk inclined his head silently and rode 
forward. Ata sign from Egbert the men, who 
had been riding in scattered groups, fell in 

him, and they went more quickly now, 

for they had struck the old Roman road from 
london to Reading, and although it was out of 
repair in places, there was a clear way through 
forest, and across the swamps that brought 
them safely again to the Thames scarcely two 
niles from the place Brother Hugh had told 
them of. Half an hour’s riding brought them 
tothe Wandle at the point where it falls into 
r stream. Then Brother Hugh drew 

and waited until the rest of the company 


§ tad come up. 





“This is the place, your worship,” he said to 
Egbert, “but I do not see the ferry, nor the 
anchoret. Pray you bid one sound his horn, it 
may bring him forth.” 

Egbert put his own horn to his lips and blew 
a threefold blast, the sign of a royal prince. 
There was a little rustling among the tall reeds 
that fringed the stream, and a wild duck flew 
out followed by a brood of half-fledged duck- 
lings that took to the water, and paddled away 
to shelter. Hereward stood shading his eyes 
with his hand, and presently he gave a little 
shout of greeting for the ferry was making its 
way through a narrow channel. It was pro- 
pelled by a man with a single pole, and came 
but slowly. Egbert glanced impatiently at the 


. sun which was now declining. The boat was 


small, and it would have to make several trips 
if all his party were to cross the river. 

Brother Hugh hailed the boatman as soon as 
he was within speaking distance. “Peace to 
you, Edwin!” he said. A few moments later 
the flat-bottomed boat grated against the bank. 

“Peace to you,” responded the ferryman, 
scrutinizing the face of the monk. “But how 
comes it that you know my name, for I cannot 
recall your face?” 

“This will explain all. You know the Abbot 
of Jarrow, it may be.” 

“Wulfred? Ay, I know him, but it is many 
a long year since I saw Wulfred in the North; 
nor did I look ever to hear from him again. Is 
he well?” 

“He is well, and prays you to set me in the 
way to Canterbury, but, by the Providence of 
God, I fell in with these way-comrades who go 
thither, and so I need not your good offices.” 

“A gallant escort for a monk,” said the an- 
choret smiling, “but tell me, who are they? for 
in sooth they should be men of some quality 
— travel thus, and the note was a prince’s 

ast.” 

“It is the Lord Egbert, nephew of Ermenred 
of Kent, who returns with his followers from 
Hwicca, where they went as escort to Ermen- 
burga, Ermenred’s daughter, lately wedded to 
the son of Penda.” 

“You travel in good company! Report giv- 
eth to Egbert a better reputation than falls 
generally to kings’ sons.” 

“He is the King’s nephew, not his son.” 

“He may be that, and king also, for changes 
come suddenly and often in these wild days. 
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’Tis not like the good old times when we were 
young.” 

“’Twas your people who made the changes, 
Edwin. I come of the Scots, a much more an- 
cient race, who were chieftains long ere the 
first Saxon set his foot on British soil.” 

“All passes, and we too. This is no time for 
chaffering,” broke in Egbert impatiently. “Bid 
yon fellow with the pole see that the men cross 
before dark; the horses must swim, the boat 
is too small for them.” 

The anchoret threw off his cloak and pre- 
pared to swim across, but Egbert stayed him. 
“You cannot swim the river, old man,” he said, 
“one of my men shall do that.” 

“Nay, nay, my lord, the current here is swift 
and strong, and I am well used to it. If I enter 
the stream at this point it will carry me to yon- 
der bank where the willows dip their boughs 
into the water, and there is good landing both 
for horses and men. The trick is easy, but it 
needs one who knows the river to do it success- 
fully.” 

“Then I will swim it with you.” 

“And make the King of Kent mine enemy? 
Nay, my Lord Egbert, it is your part to stand 
by and watch the passage of the river. Bid 
your men to the boat, yon stout fellow can 
easily pole it to the bank at the place I showed 
you. Tell the men to land a little higher up 
stream than the horses, for fear of a mis- 
chance.” 

“It is well,” responded Egbert briefly and he 
passed to the bank calling his men by name and 
setting Hereward in command of the landing 
party. Meanwhile the anchoret had unwound 
a coil of rope that he had taken from the bot- 
tom of the boat, and gave directions for the 
horses’ saddles to be removed. Then he passed 
the rope through their bits, making a knot at 
each bit until he had a dozen attached to the 
guiding line, which he then tied to his own gir- 
dle, and calling to the horses, plunged boldly 
into the stream. The animals followed the 
strange voice timidly at first, and then more 
boidly as they recognized their leader. Egbert 
watched the old man with some anxiety, yet, 
though his progress was slow, he saw Edwin 
pass safely into the shadow of the willows with 
the horses following steadily. He heaved a 
great sigh of relief when the figure of the an- 
choret came again into sight leading the teth- 
ered horses to the men who had already landed 
under the supervision of Hereward. It seemed 
as though the anchoret wished to repeat his 
performance, and that Hereward would not 
permit it, and at last the boat returned with- 
out him, and the rope was in the bottom of it. 
The pole man hailed Egbert. 

“Hereward would not permit the old man to 
pass the stream again. Is it well?” he asked. 


~ 





“It is well. But how shall we guide the reg 
of the horses across?” 

“It was my thought to tether them as before, 
and let them follow the boat.” 

“A good thought, Cedric! But let us to it a 
once for the light already fades, and the river 
is strange to us. Hark you, man! take the 
old man’s cloak back with you, doubtless he 
needs it the more since his swim.” 

It was already dark when the last boat 
crossed the river with Egbert and his horse fol. 
lowing it. The anchoret had gone on, for he 
wanted to prepare for his guests. Egbert had 
the boat secured in a secluded spot under the 
shadow of a great thorn tree, then they mount. 
ed, and rode away from the river, for the land 
that bordered it was low and marshy. Brother 
Hugh counselled them to push on to Merton 
where the ground was higher and he knew of 
an open space that was just the thing for a 
camp. Less than an hour’s riding brought 
them to the place, a strip of waste or common 
land that had been partially cleareg. 
found that a fire had already been kindled to 
drive away the flies and gnats that abounded 
in the adjacent swamps, and the anchoret had 
dragged out a great store of dried grass and 
fern to make them beds, and stood himself be 
side the fire to bid them welcome. 

“It is the best I could do,” he said to Egbert, 
“for my cell is but a small one. But if you wil 
so honor me, take it for this night, and I wil 
lie by the camp fire with Brother Hugh.” 

“Now may God forbid that I should turn an 
old man out of his home!” cried Egbert. “Sleep 
in peace, Edwin, and accept the thanks of a 
grateful company. Here is silver. Of your char- 
ity pray for the good estate of the King and 
his family.” 

The old man raised his head and looked long 
and steadily at Egbert, “I seek not payment,” 
he said simply. 

“I know that full well, Edwin, but, for the 
donor’s sake, refuse not so small a gift. Tis 
but an alms from one Christian to another.” 

“Be it so then. I thank you, Egbert. And 
now I will leave you to your rest, for the night 
falls, and the men are weary. God be with 
you!” 

“And with you,” responded Egbert, doffing 
his helmet as the anchoret moved away in 
direction of the rude hut that was his cell. 

“In two days we shall be in Canterbury, 
Hereward,” he said as he joined the compaly 
around the fire. 

“And then,” mused Hereward, “I must dit 
cover some means by which to gain the ear @ 
Thunor.” 

_“Thunor, Alfrida; Alfrida, Thunor,” laughel 
Egbert. “It is always the same thought, 
ward. I trow you’ll not suffer the grass t 
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grow under your feet ere you devise some 
means of getting speech with the lady.” 

“To devise is one thing, Egbert; to do is 
another. Think you that Ermenred would speak 
for me?” 

“IT doubt it not. And yet, it were perhaps 
a better policy to plead your own cause with 
the maid. And, hark you, treat the matter as 
one in which you expect to find no difficulty. 
The more timid she seems, the more like is she 
to esteem the hardihood that will not be gain- 


“But her father. He may refuse my suit.” 

“Another hindrance to be overcome, Here- 
ward, a trifle when you have the King, to say 
nothing of the King’s nephew, on your side.” 

Hereward smiled wanly, but he sighed too. 
Now that the critical hour approached, he could 
see only the difficulties that beset his path. 

“Nay,” he exclaimed, “if I have you, and the 
King of Kent to prefer my suit, the thing should 
not be impossible. Yet, a woman may not be 
won save by the man whom she prefers. I am 
but a plain soldier with little to offer her but 
an untarnished name, and a reputable sword.” 

“To keep her safely. That is what a good 
woman most prizes in these troubled times, 
Hereward. Pluck up your courage, man, for if 
you have not faith in yourself how can you 
expect the Lady Alfrida to believe in you? I 
am weary now, who watcheth?” 

“T am on guard until dawn, after that Broth- 
er Hugh hath undertaken to watch, for he ris- 
eth then in any case.” 

“T think he is too old, and it looks not well 
to impose such service on a guest.” 

“He is an old soldier, Egbert, and the exer- 
cise is not disagreeable to him.” 


“Let it be as you list,” laughed Egbert sleep- 
ily, “but call me in case of need, for we are 
still in Wessex, and know not what may chance. 
But we shall be in Kent to-morrow.” He knelt 
for a moment or two and then threw himself 
upon the bed of fern that his men had made for 
him from the anchoret’s supply, and spread his 
cloak over all, while Hereward sat beside the 
fire, or walked slowly to and fro through the 
short darkness of the summer night. The fire- 
light played over the forms of the sleeping men 
but no sound broke the stillness save the croak- 
ing of the frogs in the marshes, and the moan 
of a sleeper who dreamed, or the rustling of 
the dried leaves of their rustic beds if any of 
them stirred. 


Hereward’s thoughts travelled swiftly, from 
Wenlock, where King Merwald dwelt in peace 
with his new queen, to Kent, where the Lady 
Alfrida assisted by stealth at the offices of re- 

, in the house of her pagan father, and his 
leaped within him as he vowed to rescue 
the Christian maid from the darkness of her 


heathen home, for this, he felt, was the special 
work that God expected from him, his mission 
in life, and with the thought he bowed his head 
in a prayerful petition that he might be found 
both strong and worthy. 

The hours passed thus, but Hereward’s pow- 
erful frame scarcely knew fatigue, and when 
the first grey of the dawn crept up the eastern 
sky, Brother Hugh arose and took the watch, 
and Hereward flung himself down in the place 
where the old man had lain, and lay looking at 
the new day until, calling upon the Lord Christ 
and His Virgin Mother, he fell asleep. But he 
did not rest long, for Egbert was anxious to 
push forward over the last few miles that sep- 
arated them from Kent, and the woods were 
still wet with the night dew when they bade 
farewell to Edwin and thanked him for his 
hospitality. Hereward drew the anchoret aside 
as the rest sprang to the saddle. 


“Forget me not in your orisons, good ancho- 
ret,” he said, “for I have work in hand that 
needs both care and thought, and I must be 
both wise and strong.” 

“So that it is an honorable enterprise, Thane, 
you shall have my most fervent prayers,” he 
assured him. 


“If it were not so, I might not dare to ask 
poo SA blessing,” he replied and the anchoret 
smiled. 


“T think you are honest, Hereward, and so I 
say, God bless your enterprise, and those you 
love, and you. Nay, kneel not, I am no priest 
but only a poor solitary who would win pardon 
of God for my many sins.” He laid his hand 
on Hereward’s rein as he spoke, for the Thane 
had mounted now. “Forget not the poor An- 
choret of Merton in your prayers, for indeed 
he hath much need of them,” he said, and 
turned away sharply and as though to avoid 
further speech, entered his cell. 


Hereward rode thoughtfully after Egbert 
who had gone on, and was in close converse 
with Brother Hugh. Their faces were toward 
Kent now. Even the horses seemed to know 
that they were on the road home, for they went 
swiftly, and needed no urging. They reached 
the Kentish boundary in the early afternoon 
and their hearts beat more quickly as they trod 
the well-remembered paths, and when the path 
emerged upon the old Roman road, they brust 
forth into a joyous shout, and sang for sheer 
happiness. Early in the next day they came 
in sight of Canterbury, and Egbert, who had 
been riding at the head of the company, now 
passed to the rear where he joined Brother 
Hugh, who rode with Hereward. 


“Yonder lies Canterbury, Brother!” he 
called. 


Brother Hugh raised his head. “Then we 
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have reached the end of our journey together,” 
he replied. ‘How soon shall we be there?” 

“An hour’s riding should bring us to the 
gates, and there we part company, for the King 
is not now in Canterbury.” 

“Where then is the King? Meseems that I 
heard that King Ethelbert of holy memory 
kept his court at Canterbury.” 

“He did so, Brother, but when the mission- 
ary Augustine settled there, he gave them lands 
and withdrew from Canterbury to Reculver 
where he built a palace for himself. And this 
he did partly out of reverence for Holy Church, 
and partly that he might keep a better watch 
on the coast, for he feared lest bands of roving 
pirates, having once landed, might be with dif- 
ficulty expelled again. And so, it may be, his 
plan was the wiser, as well as the more Chris- 
tian one.” 

“And the Kings of Kent have dwelt at Re- 
culver ever since?” 

“Aye, and are like to dwell there, for the 
defence of Kent, and the See of Canterbury, 
where Ethelbert was baptized.” 


Wisdom’s 


CLARENCE F. 


66G SCHOLARS are men of peace,” says Sir 
Thomas Browne. “They bear no arms, 
but their tongues are sharper than Actius’ 
sword, their pens carry further, and give a 
louder report than thunder.” When Cassio- 
dorus, the renowned Latin statesman, withdrew 
from the world in his later years, he organized 
a religious community at Vivarium in southern 
Italy. In it he at once established a library 
which he considered as one of the chief neces- 
sities of such an institution, and while doing so, 
he at the same time suggested to the monks 
that, if they ran across any books that seemed 
of value, they should make copies of them “that 
by the help of God and their labor, the library 
of the monastery might be benefited.” 

About the middle of the sixth century, clas- 
sical culture is first discovered in Britain, and 
a little later, toward the close of the century, in 
Ireland. Thenceforth a literary development 
is noticed in these islands. At the later period 
we find St. Columban and other Irish mission- 
aries settling at Luxeuil, France; St. Gall, in 
Switzerland, at Bobbio, Italy, and Wiirzburg, 
Germany, where they planted the seeds of secu- 
lar learning along with the Gospel. The zeal in 
collecting books was particularly evident in 
England, the whole life of Venerable Bede con- 
stituting an outstanding example. There the 
library of Jarrow made a great impression on 





“I can hear the winding of a horn,” ex- 
claimed Hereward, “and the baying of hounds, 
What means it?” 

Egbert listened for a moment, “I know not, 
unless the King be hunting. Ride forward, 
Hereward, and discover what sounds these be, 
for I look not to meet the King so far from 
home.” 

They were within a half mile of the city when 
Egbert ordered a halt, and they dismounted, 
every man standing beside his horse, and for a 
few minutes they remained thus, until Here- 
ward returned swiftly and drew rein beside 


Egbert. “It is the King,” he said, “he will be 
here directly.” 
“To horse!” commanded Egbert, and the 


men sprang to their saddles and lined the road 

to the wood on either side. The baying of the 

hounds had ceased now, and they could hear 

the voices of the hunstmen. Then, after a 

brief interval, the hunting party rode into view. 
(To be continued) 


The Holy Eucharist is an epitome of heaven, 


Arsenals 


BURKHARDT 


Alcuin, the most distinguished scholar of the 
eighth century, and through him, upon the 
greatest thinkers of Western Christendom. He 
was the librarian of the fine collection of books 
which Egbert had formed in the monastery of 
York. In one of his poems, the former gives a 
rather elaborate account of the contents, and 
this is regarded as the earliest catalog of any 
English library. When Charlemagne made him 
his adviser, this giant of erudition everywhere 
exerted his influence in fostering the spread 
of learning, and the accumulation of books. _ 
~ Books those days being handmade, . were 
necessarily priceless, and numberless appeals 
prescribing care, tenderness, and even rever- 
ence in their treatment might be quoted from 
various sources. 

An old order from the General Benedictine 
Chapter says: “When the religious are et 
gaged in reading, they shall if possible hold the 
books in their left hands, wrapped in the sleeve 
of their tunics, and resting on their knees, their 
right hands shall be uncovered with which to 
hold and turn the leaves of the aforesaid books.” 
St. Pachomius goes into details in his instruc 
tions in the care of books, directing that they 
be kept in a compartment inside of the 
Many of his regulations are similar to those of 
our public libraries. Books were loaned for# 
week. They were not to be left lying 
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carelessly. In the evening they were all to be 
accounted for, and locked up. The Cistercians, 
Premonstratensians, and Augustinians also had 
minute regulations pertaining to their libraries. 

Eventually the monks came to lend their 
pooks to others. In the thirteenth century an 
extensive collection was given to the Augustin- 
ian house of St. Victor in Paris with the def- 
inite stipulation that they should be lent. This 
practice, however, entailed considerable loss, 
and as a consequence, some were disposed to 
discontinue the custom. Others looked upon it 
as a charitable duty, and acting in this spirit, 
a synod held at Paris in 1212, adopted the fol- 
lowing decree: “We forbid those who belong 
to a religious order to formulate any vow 
against lending their books to those who are in 
need of them, the rights of the house being 
safeguarded.” Much of the lending was to 
similar institutions for purposes of copying. 
The monasteries thus became the public libra- 
ries of their territories. The nucleus of many 
a literary treasure was often obtained by tak- 
ing over the books and manuscripts which had 
been preserved in a monastery or other eccle- 
siastical establishment. A glance at the his- 
tory of many European universities will readily 
show the extent to which they are indebted to 
the monks. The libraries of kings, princes, na- 
tional governments, and municipalities likewise 
frequently had their inception in some cloister. 


Of course, no reasonable person will object to 
the fact that the subject matter of a consider- 
able share of these books was religion, for the 
monks were propagators of the faith, and any 
different arrangement would have proved them 
false to their duty. “There is a proper dignity 
and proportion to be observed in the perform- 
ance of every act,” Marcus Aurelius observes. 
The Irish, at first scholars, and then teachers, 
led the way, and the Anglo-Saxons followed in 
developing the scheme of placing profane liter- 
ature and science at the service of theology and 
the elucidation of the Bible. 

On the matter of reading, a Benedictine rule 
says: “Idleness is an enemy to the soul, and 
hence at certain times, the brethren ought to 
occupy themselves with manual labor, and at 
others with holy reading.” St. Isidore of Seville 
wrote od following, which he hung above his 

racks : 


“A writer and a talker can’t agree; 
Hence, idle chatterer, ’tis no place for thee.” 


In Africa, as the rule of St. Pachomius and 
the writings of Cassian clearly show, the ideal 
monastic life was dependent at least partly up- 
on books. Lanfranc directed that, on the first 
Sunday of Lent, the librarian was to read a list 
of the names of the brothers making use of 

during the year. “Let each brother,” 


says the regulation, “when he hears his own 
name pronounced, return the book which has 
been entrusted to him for reading, and let him 
who is conscious of not having read the book 
through, which he has received, fall down on 
his face, confess his fault, and pray for for- 
giveness. And let the aforesaid librarian hand 
to each brother another book for reading.” Both 
the Cluniacs and the Benedictines put their 
libraries in charge of the preceptor, and an an- 
nual audit and registration similar to Lan- 
franc’s was provided for. 

Keeping a record of contemporary history 
was one of the regular duties of an official 
chronicler in many abbeys, and this work even- 
tually developed into a literary activity which 
has elicited unstinted and whole-hearted com- 
mendation from the world’s scholars. A par- 
ticular example is the Maurist Congregation of 
Benedictines which flourished in France during 
the 17th and 18th centuries. Similar work on a 
less extensive scale has been undertaken every- 
where, however, by the monks of all orders. 


When the handicaps peculiar to those days 
are taken into consideration, the service per- 
formed by the monks will be properly appre- 
ciated.. When printing was invented, it met 
with strong opposition from the professional 
scribes, but the monks welcomed it. The set- 
ting up of Caxton’s press, the first in England, 
within the precincts of Westminster Abbey, 
and those at Subiaco and other monasteries 
are evidence of the fact. The barbarian inva- 
sions of the fifth and sixth centuries brought 
about the demolition of many libraries, and the 
scattering of books that escaped destruction. In 
southern Italy the abbey of Monte Cassino, 
cradle of Benedictine monasticism, was razed 
by the Lombards. It was rebuilt, and a new 
collection laboriously assembled. In the ninth 
century the Saracens burned it down, but the 
books were again replaced, and the collection is 
to-day among the most remarkable in Italy. 
The abbey of Fulda, once described as contain- 
ing “an almost countless number of books,” 
suffered the loss of most of them during the 
Thirty Years’ War. The preservation of the 
fragments of Greek and Roman classics were 
due to the monasteries. For twelve centuries 
from the fall of the Western Empire, they were 
the custodians not only of the sacred codices, 
but also of the manuscripts of the ancient 
Greek philosophers, and Latin rhetoricians. 

The rationalist Gibbon says: “A single con- 
vent of religious men probably rendered great- 
er services to letters than the two universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge combined.” 


By the Sacrifice of the Mass Christ will glor- 
ify His Father until the end of time. 
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Weingarten’s Coadjutor Abbot 


DoM HUGH G. BEVENOT, O. S. B., B. A. 


O N Sunday, October the 20th, the first bless- 
ing of a new Abbot took place since the 
year 1784 in the grand Swabian monastery 
church of Weingarten. For a hundred and 
twenty years the monastic life was interrupted, 
only to be taken up again in 1922 when Abbot 
Ansgar Héckelmann came thither from Erd- 
ington, England. He has now ruled Erdington 
Abbey and Weingarten Abbey successively for 
thirty years and has led the way for all in his 
enthusiasm for the Divine 


bled community in the spacious porch. Father 
Prior, Hugo Seemann, welcomed him with the 
words: “Benedictus qui venit in nomine Do. 
mini” (Blessed is he that cometh in the name 
of the Lord) and also expressed the gratitude 
of the community towards the retiring Abbot 
Ansgar for all his work, by word, deed and ex. 
ample, these many years. 

Abbot Michael then received from the Arch- 
abbot the church keys and the monastery seal, 
All then entered the church 





Office and love of the Holy 
Rule. But the heavy task 
of starting to build up a- 
fresh in wholly new sur- 
roundings has told; and 
Abbot Ansgar tendered in 
his resignation from the 
administration of the Ab- 
bey on Sept. 4th. He re- 
mains Abbot of Weingar- 
ten, but receives a Coad- 
jutor Abbot. For this post 
was elected Dom Michael 
von Witowski, who was 
Subprior of the newly re- 
opened Abbey of Neuburg 
near Heidelberg. 


Abbot Michael is of no- 
ble Polish descent, forty- 
four years of age. Before 
becoming a Benedictine he 
had distinguished himself 
as a musician. But he felt 
the call of God and (declin- 
ing a government grant of- 
fered him for a _ higher 
musical course at the Con- 
servatoire) he entered the 
cloister. At Neuburg he 
distinguished himse]f high- 
ly as a preacher and giver 
of retreats. This summer 
he gave retreats at Bucharest with such suc- 
cess that the Archbishop petitioned his abbot 
to let him spend a year in Rumania. This was 
not possible however; but soon quite a new 
field of activity opened out to Dom Michael as 
news came of his election to be Aboot of Wein- 
garten. Last year he had given a retreat there 





and had presided at the organ at the feast of 
the Assumption. 

Arriving at the church entrance on Satur- 
day afternoon Oct. 19th with the Rt. Rev. Arch- 
abbot of Beuron, he was received by the assem- 








DOM MICHAEL VON WITOWSKI, O. S. B. 
COADJUTOR ABBOT OF WEINGARTEN 


in procession, Psalm 67, 
Exsurgat Deus, being sung. 
The Archabbot then led the 
new Abbot to his throne 
and each member of the 
community came in turn te 
make their promise of obe- 
dience in his hands and re 
ceive the kiss of peace. 
Meanwhile the Te Deum 
was sung, and afterwards 
Father Archabbot gave the 
blessing with the relic of 
the Precious Blood, Wein- 
garten’s greatest treasure. 


The solemn blessing took 
place on the Sunday morn- 
ing at the hands of Bishop 
Sproll, successor of Bishop 
Keppler. There were pres- 
ent: the Abbots of Einsie- 
deln, Mehrerau, Engelberg, 
Bregenz, Ottobeuren, be 
sides the Beuronese Abbots 
of Neresheim,  Griissau, 
Emmaus (Prag), and the 
Prior of St. Joseph’s in 
Westphalia. Of the no 
bility were present Duke 
Albrecht of Wiirttemberg 
(son of the last King) and 
three of his sons, one being 
a monk of Beuron, Dom Odo, who personally 
helped considerably with the last festive prep 
arations in the monastery. A brother of the 
new Abbot had also come from Munich. 
substantial part of the Abbot’s blessing 
place during the Pontifical Mass before the Gos 
pel; a solemn and impressive rite. the more s# 
under the great dome at the level of the tral 
sept, and with a mitred Abbot to right and left 
of the new Abbot. The beautiful Mass of Det 
ication of the (cathedral) church was sung. 

At the midday banquet both the Bishop and 
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the new Abbot spoke words that went to the 
pearts of all. At 4 p.-m. the new Abbot sang 
his first Pontifical Vespers. In the evening 
there was a gathering in the parochial rooms, 
and here the alumni of the Abbey acted a St. 
Benedict religious play, recently composed by a 
Father of St. Joseph’s Abbey. May that red- 
letter day mark the opening of a new epoch 
of blessing and prosperity for the Vinea Do- 
mini! (The vineyard of the Lord—Weingar- 
ten.) 


Afternoons in Rome 


NANCY BUCKLEY 


VERY walk in Rome tells the pilgrim 

something new and at the end of each de- 
lightful little excursion the beauty of the city 
sinks deeper into his heart and mind; the ‘feel- 
ing’ of its grandeur and magnificence becomes 
ina greater measure a part of his being. Byron 
expresses for him the power and attraction that 
Rome is surely exercising over him: 


‘O Rome! my cbuntry! city of the soul! ’ 
The orphans of the heart must turn to thee, 

Lone mother of dead empires! and controul 

In their shut breasts their petty misery. 

What are our woes and sufferance? Come and see 
The cypress, hear the owl, and plod your way 
O’er steps of broken thrones and temples. Ye 
Whose agonies are evils of a day— 

A world is at our feet as fragile as our clay.’ 


One afternoon being in the Piazza del Popolo 
he visits the beautiful Villa Borghese, strolls 
through its lovely avenues and admires its 
wealth of tree and flowers. This Villa was 
founded in the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury by Cardinal Scipione Borghese for the 
benefit of the people of Rome. 


_And how they enjoy it! Strolling through its 
side avenues or lying on the grassy turf and 
dreaming the hours away. It would be difficult 
to see a bluer sky than that which bends so 
caressingly over these gardens; to feel warmer 
smmshine than that which plays on the green 
trees and tangles its gold in their boughs; to 
sweeter music than those melodious sounds 
made by the clear water as it sparkles into the 
marble basins or cascades over mossy rocks. 
The Casino at the farther end of the Villa 
contains some important works of art. The 
statue of the Princess Pauline Borghese by Ca- 
novais here. This lovely image was considered 
by the artist one of his best works. David with 
the sling was executed by the great Bernini in 
his sixteenth year. It is amazing in its beauty. 
Picture gallery is on the fourth floor; often 
: ls not running but the pilgrim forgets 
fatigue as he admires the masterpieces on 


the wall. There are many beautiful Madonnas 
but the visitor lingers longest at Raphael’s De- 
position, a masterpiece showing the bearing of 
the body of Christ to the Sepulchre. 

Nothing can be finer than the figures por- 
trayed, especially that of Mary the Mother, 
who, broken-hearted, falls on her knees at the 
sight of her son; and of the other Mary the 
Magdalen, who presses the hand of Our Lord 
to her heart in an ecstasy of love and grief. 
Raphael painted this picture in all the vigor of 
his youthful genius. It is the flower of his art 
and the most beautiful picture that exists. The 
memory of the sweet mercy on the face of the 
dead Christ forever prints itself on the pil- 
grim’s heart. 


Christ wanted us to have life more abundant- 
ly; therefore He gave us Himself. 


Condescension is proper to Christ under the 
Sacred Species. 


Holy Communion is the soul’s trysting place 
with God. 


Across the Years 
EpItH TATUM 


Oh burdened ones, and sorrowing, 
Be comforted! 

In peace you shall go forth, 

With joy be led. 

Beyond the desert and the hills, 
Through bright starshine, 

Where mystic night still wears 
A light divine. 

With shepherds and with wise men, go 
A-journeying 

Across the years, to find 

Jesus, the King. 


Dear Hands 


EpDITH TATUM 


The Holy Mother held her Babe against her breast, 
Her lips, His little clinging hands mutely caressed. 


“O tiny, rose-leaf Hands,” she whispered dreamily, 

“I wonder what your deeds in far-off years will be? 

These gifts are kingly emblems, wise men of renown 

Have brought. These Hands—I wonder will they touch 
a crown?” 


Ah, Mary, those dear Hands will touch a crown of 
thorn, 

For unto suffering was your blessed Baby born. 

But you will see them heal the sick, the blind, the lame, 

And raise the dead to joyfulness. For this He came! 





“Upon a high throne I saw a Man sitting, Whom a mul- 
titude of Angels adore, singing psalms together: Behold 
Him, the name of Whose empire is for ever. Oh sing joy- 


"6 (<5) N the first Christmas night, when the Infant Savior rent the 
heavens and came down to buy back His Father’s sin-enslaved 
children, a wondrous strain of celestial harmony escaped to 
earth from the angelic choirs and was heard by the simple shep- 
herd folk on the starlit plain of Bethlehem. Again, when Christ 
in His glorified Body ascended into heaven unto the right hand 
of the Father, the homesick Apostles and disciples may have heard the re 
verberating refrain of the victory hymn sung by the multitudes of adoring 
spirits. These songs of joy and victory, the “Gloria” and “Sanctus,” still 
resound in all their fulness around the earthly throne of the Lamb that is 
slain and “is worthy to receive power, and divinity, 
and wisdom, and strength, and honor, and glory, and 
benediction.”—(Apoc. 5:12.) The Mass is earth's 
counterpart of heaven’s worship, her public act of 
supreme adoration. It is the sacrifice of Christ, the 
Head, united with the worship of the members that 
form His Mystic Body, the faithful. These do not 
merely hear Mass, attend the sacrificial rite, but offer 
it together with the priest at the altar, the visible rep 
resentative of the true Priest and Offering, Christ. 
The union of ourselves with the Victim on the altar 
ought to make us careful how we assist at the Holy 
Sacrifice. 


Christ, indeed, is glorified, and man’s soul is & 
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fully to the Lord, all the earth: serve ye the Lord with glad- 
ness.”—ZIntroit or “Entrance Versicle” of the Mass for the 
Sunday within the Octave of the Epiphany. 


riched by any form of service that comes genuinely 

from the heart, but the service that He Himself has 

exacted is always more pleasing to Him than one of 

our own choosing. “Do this,” He says, “in commem- 

oration of Me.” It is not enough that we be present 

merely in body. Thereby we may fulfill the letter of 

the law commanding attendance at Mass, but we shall 

not receive the full share of blessings promised by our 

lord. A sacrifice is a sacred thing done by all who are called to take part 
in it. The Mass is offered not merely in our name, for our intention, but 
in union with us. If we spend the precious half hour of Mass in private 
forms of devotion strangely and distractingly out of keeping with the 
liturgical worship, we do not sing psalms together. To worship the God- 
man as Holy Mother Church worships Him daily in the Sacred Host set 
upon the high throne of her altars, it is necessary to advert to His pres- 
ence and to follow the mystical action by which we know Him sacramental- 
ly. That may be done by a set formula of words, or it may be done by 
secret prayer; it cannot be done if we dissipate our attention by unseason- 
able expressions of private piety. 

The Mass is the Church in action, in worship. All her past history, the 
best summary of her manifold teaching, the very substance of her holiest 
hope is crowded into that mysterious half hour. Oh, that we had the wis- 
dom to unite ourselves with the sacrificial rite and sing psalms together 
with our worshipping Mother. 
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St. Maurus 
S. M. THomas, O. S. B. 


Far in the distance rose the blue line of the Sabine 
Hills; the light mist which overhung them became a 
golden haze crowned with rosy clouds as day advanced. 
Down below in the wide plains of the lovely Campagna, 
hardly noticed by the few peasants just beginning the 
day’s hard toil, was a little group of men whose faces 
were set towards the gates of Rome. They were poor- 
ly clad in the coarse, dark habit of monks, and they 
journeyed in almost complete silence, absorbed in 
prayer. 

It was about the year 520 A. D. Rome little guessed 
that one among that band was destined to uplift her, 
and with her all Western Europe from the vice and 
demoralization that had followed hard on the invasions 
of the barbarian hordes. Three times in succession had 
the invader swept down upon her, bringing ruin and 
desolation. First, under Alaric in 410, then under 
Genseric in 455, and again under Ricanor in 476. Soon 
Totila would gather around him his fierce followers 
for another advance upon Southern Italy. 

In the Eternal City men were sighing for better 
things, for deliverance from the evil around them and 
for a higher and purer life. God had heard their 
prayers and was sending to them St. Benedict, His 
chosen servant, whom He had taught and trained Him- 
self without human intervention, as surely very few 
of even His greatest saints are trained. 

And now, though those wonderful, God-filled years 
of solitude were over, they had left an ineffaceable 
mark upon this future father of monks. A_ rare 
holiness shone from his countenance, a supernatural 
dignity struck all who met him, and a sense of near- 
ness to God drew men irresistibly to him. 

For twenty-five years he had lived hidden in the 
mountain fastnesses, since as a lad of fourteen he had 
fled from the corruption of Rome. Now he had come 
back to seek the blessing of the Holy See for the mon- 
asteries which were rising around him at Subiaco. 


But God had prepared a great joy for His servant, 
he was sending him a kindred soul to be a strength and 
support in all his future work. When, on his return 
home, he was visited by Equitius, Tertullus, and Boe- 
tius, noble patricians who had learned to love and ven- 
erate him at Rome, they were astonished at the holi- 
ness and heavenly peace of the monastic life. It was a 
strange contrast to the luxurious and corrupt life of 
the capital which met their eyes. They beheld a scene 
of wild grandeur, one of Nature’s own shrines. Hid- 
den in the heart of the Sabine Mountains is a wild 
ravine, flanked on either side by almost inaccessible 
precipices and jagged rocks, all overgrown with bram- 
bles and tangled undergrowth. A foaming torrent leaps 
down the side of the cliff to pour itself into a little 
mountain lake. The roar of the water is the only sound 
that breaks the stillness of the place. Scattered here 
and there, beside the lake or perched on some more 
level bit of ground, were twelve monasteries. Very 
poor, simple, and unpretentious they appeared, but 


those who dwelt within them followed a Rule destineg 
to become one of the greatest transforming and civiliz- 
ing forces in Europe. 

Deeply struck by all he saw, Equitius, or Euty. 
chius, as he is called, resolved to place his son May- 
rus, a lad of twelve, under the charge of St. Benedict 
to be trained in God’s service. Tertullus, in like map. 
ner, brought Placid, a child of only seven, to share the 
same training and be the companion and friend of the 
older boy. 

As a prism splits up a ray of clear light into its com- 
ponent colors, so do we see some faint image of the 
sanctity of Christ in the saints, each reflecting some 
special virtue or beauty of their Divine Maker. The 
Holy Ghost is teacher and guide. He first inspires 
the call to that virtue, then trains, develops, and tests 
the soul until it becomes perfect. Maurus was chosen 
to be the living exemplar of obedience, that quality 
which leads the soul direct to God, and binds it to 
Him in closest union. He proved a most apt disciple, 
docile, unquestioning, yet of that strength of soul 
which swerves aside at no difficulty, sees no impos- 
sibility in accomplishing the will of God. From time 
to time came a great test to put to the proof the 
progress of one who daily fought God’s battles, clad 
“in the strong and bright armor of obedience.” One 
day, when he sat with St. Benedict in his cell, he was 
bidden to go and rescue the child Placid who, on draw- 
ing water from the lake had lost his footing and was 
being carried away by the current. Swiftly Maurus 
ran, never heeding the warning roar of the torrent, 
the treacherous depth of the lake or the swiftly eddying 
waves. He sped over the water till he reached the boy 
and did not pause till he had drawn him safely to 
land. Then in astonishment he realized the wonderful 
victory of obedience that had been wrought in him 
Humbly he attributed all to the command of St. Ben- 
edict, and a touching contest of humility began, set- 
tled only by the declaration of the child that he had 
seen the form of the holy Father bending over him. 


Close association with so great a saint brought about 
a wonderful gentleness and sympathy in St. Maurus, 
which led those in trouble to confide instinctively in 
him. It happened one day that a rough Goth, still 
half barbarian, had been sent to labor by the lakeside 
at cutting down the underwood which encumbered the 
banks. Presently his vigorous blows made the ax head 
leap from his hand and sink in the deep water, In 
his distress he confided his accident to St. Maurus and 
a miracle was the reward of his humility, for S& 
Benedict, hearing of his trouble, cast the handle into 
the water arid at once the ax rose to meet it. The holy 
Father quickly handed it to him, bididng him continue 
his task and not be troubled. A wonderful side light 
is cast by such an incident upon the sweetness and 
heavenly peace of that first Benedictine rule. 


Once, indeed, a reproof was needed even for the per 
fect disciple Maurus, and it was one calculated to im d 
press more deeply upon him the lesson of gentleness ; 
and charity. A cruel persecutor had arisen, in which 
not only was the life of the holy Father attempted, bat 
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g persistent effort was made to undermine the discipline 
gd morals of the monks. ‘It was the year 529. St. 
Benedict met the danger by patience and abnegation. 
He resolved to withdraw from Subiaco, hoping that his 
absence would secure peace for his children. But God 
gould not allow the evil one to triumph, and a terrible 
doom befell Fortunatus, the chief of his enemies. St. 
Maurus, learning of his untimely death, hastened joy- 
fully after St. Benedict with the news that his per- 
secutor was no longer to be feared. Far from rejoic- 
ing, the holy Father showed great sorrow, and inflicted 
penance on his disciple for his unseemly exultation. 
He then continued his journey to Monte Cassino, there 
to found a new Benedictine colony. From this time the 
Order began to spread rapidly, and monasticism arose 
all over Italy and even in far-off lands. 

Now it was that St. Maurus received a still harder 
test of his obedience and renunciation. He was called 
upon to leave his beloved Father, his monastery and 
al he held dear in order to carry the Holy Rule to 
France, where the Bishop of Le Mans had earnestly 
atreated for a foundation. Without hesitation he 
went, and tradition says that he founded the famous 
Abbey of Glanfeuil. From that time little else is known 
with certainty of his life. Tradition speaks of a ter- 
rible temptation of the devil, who attacked him in per- 
sn and threatened him with the death of all his monks. 
In this trial also he stood firm and gained the victory. 

In the year 584 God called him to his eternal rest. 
Bach year on January 15th the Church celebrates the 
feast of the one whom she delights to honor as the 
“vir obediens” qui “loquitur victorias.” (The obedient 
man who speaks of victories.) 


Our Frontispiece 


The greatest sermons ever delivered were preached 
to Paltestinian audiences nineteen centuries ago by the 
Word of God Himself. The authority of the Preacher, 
the sublimity of the truths propounded, and the sim- 
ple grandeur of the style of utterance have made the 
Savior’s words monuments that shall never pass away. 
Jesus’ hearers were divided into two classes: the one 
comprising the Apostles and all the other disciples, 
who were loyal to their Divine Master and faithfully 
ucepted His teaching, whilst the other class was com- 
posed of unbelievers, whose minds were wholly fixed on 
arthly things, who rejected the exhortations of our 
Savior, and daily more and more turned away from 
Him in avowed unbelief. To either class He spoke 
in parables, that is, He illustrated the supernatural 
ttuths by means of comparisons drawn from every- 
day life For St. Matthew (13:34), after recording 
war Lord’s first three parables, adds the words: “All 
these things Jesus spoke in parables to the multitudes; 
id without parable He did not speak to them. That it 
might be fulfilled which was spoken by the prophet, 
&ying: I will open my mouth in parables, I will utter 
things hidden from the foundation of the world.” With 
™gard to His disciples and faithful adherents to His 

ine, Jesus made use of comparisons as a very suit- 
Means of bringing home to them, according to 


their capacity of understanding, His sublime lessons. 
Respecting the unconverted multitude of stiff-necked 
Jews, He did so that “seeing, they see not, and hear- 
ing, they hear not; neither do they understand,” (St. 
Mat. 13:13), that thus, by means of the disguise of 
the parables, He might humble their proud unbelief, 
but at the same time might save them from still heavier 
punishment, for if they heard the undisguised truth 
and still contradicted it, they would only incur still 
greater guilt and punishment. Moreover, these divine 
lessons being intended for all men, this method is best 
suited to bring home the eternal truths to all nations 
in all ages, to the great and to the lowly, to the wise 
and to the simple, according to each one’s capacity. 
They have a message for us if we are prepared to 
listen.—P. K. 


God is pleased with the modesty of the penitent in 
the same degree in which the sinner’s boldness offends 
Him.—St. Bernard. 


Sragments 
FRANCES GORMAN RISSER 


To live unhappily through dreary years— 

Hope all but gone, 

Black night without a dawn— 

Brings pain so deep, there is no peace in tears. 


Yet, what are years of grief, when torn apart, 
But months and days? 

Grim darkness knows faint rays, 

First promises of light for a dim heart; 


A gleam of happiness, a peace sublime, 
Hope blossoms there! 

(Pain is not hard to bear, 

When it is lived, a little at a time!) 


Unfinished 
KATE AYERS ROBERT 


Mine is a volume rare indeed 
Since only one like it exists, 
My heart and I are the readers 
That alone know its glow and mists. 


The clasp to the book is golden, 

Its pages were once all bright— 
Until between love and duty 

Came a struggle as dark as night. 


One third, in letters of blazing red, 
Tells of love.... its hopes and its fears; 
But the greater part tells of aching heart 
From a pen dipped deep in tears. 


When may you read? That I fear me to say, 
For the volume is quite incomplete. 

The title? Why angels will write that some day 
As I turn from the judgment seat. 
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Notes of Interest 


Miscellaneous 


—A minor seminary to accommodate 350 boys study- 
ing for the priesthood is under construction in the 
Archdiocese of St. Louis. The cornerstone of the new 
building, which will cost $1,500,000, was laid on October 
27. The Vincentian Fathers will be in charge of the 
seminary, which is to be completed in 1931. 

—The Franciscans of the Holy Name Province are 
erecting an $800,000 house of studies near the Catholic 
University at Brookland, D.C. The building will stand 
on a site adjoining the Franciscan monastery and 
Church of Mt. St. Sepulcher, which latter is well known 
for its groups of statuary and shrines that are mod- 
eled after the sacred places in the Holy Land. 

—On October 27, 1829, four Sisters of Charity es- 
tablished a foundation at Cincinnati.. The tiny seed 
that was planted a hundred years ago has now grown 
to a community of over 1,000. The centenary was com- 
memorated in a four-day celebration. 

—The Roger Bacon High School for boys, which was 
built by the Franciscan Fathers at Cincinnati, was sol- 
emnly dedicated on October 27. In his address at the 
dedication exercises Archbishop McNicholas paid a 
glowing tribute to the Franciscan Fathers, who com- 
pose the faculty of the school. 

—Rev. Aloysius Willinger, C. SS. R., was consecrat- 
ed Bishop of Ponce, Porto Rico, on October 28. The 
consecration took place in Brooklyn with Bishop Mol- 
loy officiating as consecrator. 

—An early Mass at 2 a. m. has been inaugurated in 
St. John’s Cathedral at Cleveland for the benefit of sev- 
eral hundred printers who are night workers. 

—On October 22 Rev. Augustine Derricks, O. SS. T., 
who was one of the five Negro priests in the United 
States, died at Bristol, Pa. Father Derricks, who was 
a convert to the faith, was ordained at Rome in June, 
1927. 

—tThe first unit of the new St. Mary’s Seminary at 
Baltimore, which will cost approximately $3,000,000 
when completed, was dedicated with elaborate ceremony 
on November 5. Four archbishops, fifty bishops, thirty- 
six monsignors, lent color to the celebration, at which 
hundreds of priests, a thousand seminarians, and about 
4,000 of the laity were in attendance. Until further 
units are erected the philosophers and first year theo- 
logians will remain in the old seminary, from which 
many bishops and hundreds of priests have gone forth 
since its establishment in 1791. 

—The Catholic Telegraph, of Cincinnati, which has 
just passed its ninety-eighth birthday, is not in its 
dotage by any means, but seems rather a husky young- 
ster, full of vigor. It appears weekly under the able 
management of Dr. Thomas P. Hart. 

—Mrs. Frances Clark, who lives not far from 
Bardstown, Ky., celebrated her ninety-eight birthday 
on November 10. Among the many relatives present 
on the happy occasion, besides her living children, were 
two aged brothers, Flage Lilly, of Colorado, who is 
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ninety-one, George Lilly, of Missouri, who is 

six, also many grandchildren, some great-grandchil. 
dren, and one great-great-grandchild. The fo 
members of Mrs. Clark’s family are devoting them. 
selves to God in the service of the Church: Rey, Pai 
N. Pitt, of Louisville, a grandson; Rev. Charles Lewis 
Clark, a Dominican, of California; Rev. Willig 
Clark, a Franciscan, of California; of two gran 
daughters one is a Passionist Nun at Pittsburgh, th) 
other, a Franciscan at Rochester, N. Y.; a great 
grand-daughter is a Carmelite at New Albany, Ind, 
while another is a Sister of Charity at Nazareth, Ky, 

—tThe thirtieth International Eucharistic Congres 
which will be held in the ancient city of Carthage, from 
May 7 to 11, 1930, marks the 1500th anniversary of th 
death of St. Augustine, Bishop of Hippo. Dublin, In 
land, has been selected for the thirty-first Internation 
Eucharistic Congress in 1932. 

—A remarkable centenary anniversary was that of 
the colored Oblate Sisters of Providence. The celebra 
tions were carried on during the last week of November 
at Baltimore, the cradle of the Congregation. Ther 
the Sisterhood sprang into existence 100 years ag, 
Archbishop Curley celebrated a Pontifical High Mass 
in the Cathedral of Baltimore on Nov. 24. For this 
Mass the historical edifice, the first Cathedral in the 
United States, was turned over to the exclusive use of 
the colored people, who filled all available space to the 
doors. Innumerable are the blessings that this Sie 
terhood has brought to the Church in general and t 
the colored race in particular during these hundred 
years. May heaven continue to shower its benedic 
tions upon the Oblate Sisters of Providence. There is 
an extensive field for these Sisters to cultivate. 

—The new Catholic Dictionary, which has just bea 
published by the Universal Knowledge Foundation m- 
der the auspices of the editors of the Catholic Ency 
clopedia, is a volume of 1100 pages with 747 maps and 
illustrations. The Dictionary contains 8,250 articles, 
of which each has a reference to the best book available 
on the subject and a classified bibliography at the end 
of the volume. A remarkable indication of the ned 
of just such a reference book is shown by the fact that 
there was a pre-publication sale of 12,000 copies. 
Benedictine 

—Bulletin No. 6 of the Catholic University of Peking 
conveys the information that Dom Adelbert Gresnigt, 
O. S. B., has drawn up plans in traditional Chines 
style of architecture for a number of churches, sem 
naries, and other buildings. Dom Adelbert not only 
drew up the plans for the regional seminary at Shane 
hai, but he also supervised the beginning of the strut 
ture as well as that of the cathedral in the same aiff 
He has designed a church for Kowloon, a suburb d 
Canton, and for Bishop Tacconi’s seminary at Kaifeng. 
Moreover, he has also designed for the Catholic Us 
versity group at Peking another building which 
comprise, besides a library, an auditorium, classroom 
offices, and rooms to accommodate 400 students. 

—tThe Pious Union Monthly, the immediate succes 
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ofthe Mt. Angel Magazine, has now assumed the name 
of Our Patron, the National Review of St. Joseph. 
fhe objective of this interesting monthly is to promote 
the “Union of St. Joseph for a Happy Death.” 

—The Benedictine Sisters of St. Joseph, Minnesota, 
hose community numbers 1,000, have arranged to open 
gext year a high school for girls at Peking, China. 

—The students of Corpus Christi College, Corpus 
Christi, Texas, which is under the care of Benedictines 
frm Subiaco, Arkansas, issue a college monthly which 
isealled The Pilgrim. 

—Rev. Vincent Schiffer, O. S. B., of St. Jchn’s Ab- 
bey, died at the St. Cloud Hospital on October 19. Had 
he lived till November 30, Father Vincent would have 
heen eighty-six years of age. Born in Austria in 1843, 
hecame to the United States as a young man and con- 
timed at St. John’s the studies he had begun in his 
mtive land. Father Vincent enjoyed the distinction 
a being the first student enrolled in the new St. John’s 
(allege, in 1867. On October 11, 1869, he was pro- 
fesed as a Benedictine and on December 22, 1872, he 
was ordained to the priesthood. Although he taught 
fora while, the greater part of his priestly years were 
gent in parish work near the Abbey. Rt. Rev. Jos- 
gh F. Busch, D. D., Bishop of St. Cloud, celebrated 
the Pontifical Requiem High Mass at the funeral. 

—The Rt. Rev. Coadjutor Abbot of St. Leo Abbey, 
Florida, received the abbatial blessing at Pontifical 
High Mass on October 28. Rt. Rev. Patrick Barry, 
D.D., of St. Augustine, officiated at the solemn func- 
tin. Abbot Bernard Menges, O. S. B., of Alabama, 
ad Abbot Mayeul de Caigny, formerly of Trinidad, 
B. W. Indies, assisted the Coadjutor Abbot elect dur- 
ing the ceremonies, which took place out in the open 
uder the vault of the heavens in the front yard of 
$. Leo College. Some 600 partook of a bountiful 
dimer after the services. 

~—An association of prayer for the conversion of 
Sandinavia, including also Denmark and Iceland, has 
is headquarters in the Abbey of St. Maurice de Cler- 
vax in Luxembourg. St. Ansgar, Apostle of the 
Sandinavians, was a Benedictine. The faith was sur- 
mptitiously taken from these peoples in the long ago 
md the new doctrines of Protestantism were craftily 
abstituted therefor. Out of a total of 16,000,000 in- 
lubitants in these lands there were only 30,698 Catholics 
inJune, 1927. 

~The Benedictine Sisters who conduct Mt. St. Scho- 
luttiea College at Atchison, Kansas, have a fine large 
imstitution with splendid educational facilities. The 

is fireproof, five stories high with 150 rooms 

mda floor space of five acres. These Sisters are in 
turge also of six of the twelve high schools in the dio- 
tae of Leavenworth besides having thirty-six of the 
wventy parochial schools of the diocese. Moreover, they 
liewise conduct parochial schools and high schools in 
teneighboring states of Colorado, Iowa, Missouri, and 
The students of Mt. St. Scholastica Col- 

lge have begun the publication of a newspaper, which 
pars biweekly under the name of the Mount Mirror. 

Eleven Benedictine Sisters of Tutzingen, Bavaria, 

Those field of labor is the foreign mission, have estab- 


lished themselves at Reading, England, for the purpose 
of preparing to teach among the natives of South 
Africa. 

—Dom Wulstan Knowles, O. S. B., for sometime past 
Prior of the English Benedictine foundation at Ports- 
mouth, R. I., who was formerly stationed at St. An- 
selm’s Priory, Brookland, D. C., near the Catholic Uni- 
versity, has been elected Abbot of his monastery, Fort 
Augustus Abbey, Scotland, to succeed Abbot Joseph 
McDonald, who was recently elevated to, the archiepis- 
copal see of St. Andrews and Edinburgh. Abbot-elect 
Knowles was for a time a contributor of biblical ar- 
ticles to THE GRAIL. Hearty congratulations to the new 
prelate! 


—On November 17, the feast of St. Gertrude, Abbot 
Bernard Menges, O. S. B., of St. Bernard Abbey, Cull- 
man, Alabama, celebrated privately his silver jubilee 
as Abbot. The twenty-fifth anniversary of the election 
occurred on July 20, while the conferring of the abba- 
tial benediction took place on November 17. Owing to 
the fact that the diocese of Mobile had just celebrated 
its centenary, the public celebration of the silver jubi- 
lee has been postponed to May 7, 1980. 

—The process of the beatification of the saintly 
Cardinal Joseph Dusmet, O. S. B., Cardinal Archbishop 
of Catania in Sicily, who died in the odor of sanctity 
on April 4, 1894, has been taken up. To His Eminence 
Pope Leo XIII entrusted the task of bringing all Ben- 
edictine monasteries under one head at Rome. To ac- 
complish this arduous undertaking two plans of action 
were decided upon: the first was to establish at Rome 
an international Benedictine college, in which young 
monks from all parts of the globe might receive a solid 
training in piety and the sciences; the second was to 
form a Benedictine confederation. Both projects were 
finally realized. Together with Abbot Hildebrand de 
Hemptinne he founded the International Benedictine 
College of St. Anselm. The cornerstone of the new St. 
Anselm’s was blessed and laid by His Eminence on the 
feast of St. Anselm, April 21, 1893. All the prelates of 
the Order had been previously invited to attend the 
ceremony and to meet therafter in conference for the 
purpose of carrying out the Holy Father’s instructions. 
In the conferences that followed Cardinal Dusmet suc- 
ceeded in bringing about the desired confederation. 
Thus the great task laid upon him by the Holy See was 
accomplished. On the 12th of July of that same year 
Leo XIII named Abbot de Hemptinne of Maredsous 
Abbey in Belgium the first Primate of the Order. The 
life work of Cardinal Dusmet was drawing to a close. 
On April 4, 1894, he died a holy death. Ten years 
later his remains were transferred to the Cathedral of 
Catania. Because of the numerous wonders that are 
wrought through his intercession, he is popularly called 
merely “El Santo”—the saint. 

—The Benedictine Nuns who acquired Kylemore 
Castle in Co. Galway, Ireland, some years ago, now find 
themselves obliged, for lack of funds, to sell the beauti- 
ful and picturesque property. 

—Rev. Andrew Straub, O. S. B., of St. John’s Abbey, 
celebrated the golden jubilee of his ordination on Nov. 
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23rd. It was not until two years after his ordination 
to the priesthood, on Nov. 23, 1879, that Father Straub 
entered the novitiate at St. John’s. On March 31, 
1882, he pronounced his vows as a Benedictine. 

—It is announced that Dom Adrian Eudine, O. S. B., 
of St. Michael’s Abbey, Farnborough, Hants, England, 
who is favorably known in this country as an authority 
in Gregorian chant, will return to the United States 
in January to give instruction in the liturgy and church 
music to schools, convents, seminaries, choirs, etc. He 
will also preach retreats in religious communities. 


(Contributed) 


There are thirteen Benedictines studying at the 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C., 
this year. One of them is the Rev. Sigismund Toenig 
of the ancient Abbey of Kremsmuenster, Austria, who 
came here as an exchange student of the University of 
Vienna, Austria. 

St. Anselm’s Priory near the Catholic University, 
had on a small scale an international community, when 
the Very Rev. Prior invited all the Benedictines at the 
University to an informal gathering on the feast of 
All Saints of the Benedictine Order, Nov. 13. The as- 
sembly represented twelve houses of seven Benedictine 
Congregations. 

St. Vincent College, Latrobe, Pa., has the distinc- 
tion of being the first Catholic College in this country 
to inaugurate a “Flying School” in their College De- 
partment. The Rt. Rev. Bishop Walsh, A. F. M., of 
one of the Maryknoll Missions in China, is taking a 
course in aeronautics. 

The first native Korean Benedictine to die was Broth- 
er Maurus Ok, of the Abbey of St. Benedict at Tokwon, 
Korea, who went to his reward recently in the twenty- 
sixth year of his life and the fifth in religion. 


Brother Joseph Grahamer, O. S. B., for eighteen 
years in Korea, was awarded the diploma of M. D. by 
the Japanese Government in recognition of his many 
years of medical work. The little hospital connected 
with St. Benedict’s Abbey, at Tokwon, is literally be- 
sieged by patients from morning till night. In one 
year 18,800 patients were taken care of. Of these 
14,350 suffered from some internal trouble and 4,350 
submitted to surgical operations. Within nine months 
Brother Joseph had the opportunity of baptizing sixty 
babies and adults in their last hour. About eighty 
catechumens of the present class owe their knowledge 
of our holy faith to the medical attention received at 
the hands of Brother Joseph. A large family of thirty 
members likewise attribute their conversion to Broth- 
er’s work. 


The June number of Our Lady of Sorrows pays this 
tribute to St. Benedict and his Order: 

“On its height of 1500 feet above the ancient town, 
Monte Cassino, nursery of the Benedictine Order, is 
keeping the 1400th anniversary of its founding. The 
varied character of the crowds that will climb to the 
summit to venerate the relics of St. Benedict, to wonder 
at and enjoy the abbey’s art treasures and library, in- 
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dicates sufficiently the universality of the Saint’s ap. 
peal. Valuing learning as an approach to God, ‘ 
use of God’s best gifts to win men to His service, that 
has been and is the Benedictine method. The frozen 
wastes of the North and the barren deserts of th 
South have echoed the steps of its missionaries ang 
harkened to their preaching. The forsaken places of 
the earth have blossomed beneath their fostering care 
England of old knew them, and Scandinavia, and Italy, 
and countless others. The Benedictine tradition is like 
Monte Cassino, in that it lifts its head towards th 
clouds, while its feet are solidly on the ground.” 


*‘Applied Science’’ 


—One son of a scientist found himself to have the 
psychological age of 12, the moral age of 4, the ana- 
tomical age of 7, and a physiological age of 6. The old 
folks said he was 8 years old, but the new method says 
his chronological age was that of 8. 

—With cigarettes invented to stop coughs, help the 
singing voice, who will advertise one to prevent bald- 
ness? 

—Seeing may be believing, but scarcely in the movies, 

—The most dangerous fog to drive in is the mental 
kind. 

—It seems strange that moonshine should blind, 

—Perhaps some genius will cross an umbrella with 
a homing pigeon. 

—tThose able to afford all the labor-saving devices, 
might save money in having the work done. 

—Face powder can be made from corn. 
help dispose of the corn surplus? 

—Sardines are said to be rich in Vitamine A. One 
wonders how it finds room in a sardine can. 

—Since chemical wealth has been found in the Dead 
Sea, the next crusade will probably go over big. 

—Some one suggests the finding of an anti-toxin for 
the tocsin of war. 

—One third of the American homes are without a 
bathtub. But nearly a third of the people never stay 
at home. 


Will this 


Kweery Korner 
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Is it true that when one swings their rosary beads 
around the thumb that the devil dances?—Beatrice, 
Nebr. 

No, it is not true. In this connection the editor begs 
to call attention to a question he answered in the No 
vember issue of THE GRAIL last year, regarding a gitl 
whistling. 


If a Catholic mother dies and leaves a child, and the 
father does not bring it up in the Catholic religio, 
is it the grandparents’ duty to raise the child a 
lic?—Greenleaf, Kans. 

Strictly speaking, in such a case, this duty falls first 
on the shoulders of the godparents. It is p for 
this reason that the Catholic Church insists on 
sponsors in Baptism. For the grandparents, 
to take upon themselves the duty of raising such al 
unfortunate child in the faith would be a work of the 
highest charity and one destined to be generously 
blessed by God. 
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REV. HENRY CouRTNEY, O. S. B., editor, St. Benedict’s Abbey, Atchison, Kan. 
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RULES FOR THE QUESTION BOX 


Questions must be placed on a separate piece of pa- 
used for that purpose only. ‘ 

All questions must be written plainly and on one 
side of the paper. 

No name need be signed to the questions. : 

Questions of a general and public nature only will 
be answered; particular cases and questions should 
be taken to pastor or confessor. ; 

No questions will be answered by mail; 
swers cannot be given in this column. : 

All questions will be answered in the order received. 

Send questions to THE GRAIL, St. Meinrad, Ind. 


special an- 





Is there a Saint Livia? If so, on what day does the 
Feast fall?—New York. 

The name Livia is not found in the catalogue of the 
Saints. 


Who is my Patron Saint, the one whose name I re- 
ceived in Baptism or the one I chose in Confirmation? 
—Brunswick, Mo. 

Both are your Patron Saints. Quite naturally the 
Saint whose name was given you in Baptism is your 
first and chief Patron. Devotion to our Patron Saint 
should hold a very prominent place in our lives; the 
idea of the Church in commanding that a child be bap- 
tized with the name of a Saint is that the child have a 
special model and intercessor before the throne of God. 
One feature of the KWEERY KORNER which has greatly 
pleased its editor during the past year is that so many 
questions concerning Patron Saints have been asked. 


Was Thomas a Kempis a priest and is he a Saint of 
the Church? Hawe been told he died outside the faith. 
—Baltimore, Md. 

You have surely been misinformed concerning his 
death. Thomas Hamerken or Haemerlin of Kempen 
was born in 1379 or 1380. He was ordained a priest in 
1413 or 1414. He died July 25, 1471. Thomas a Kem- 
is is not canonized a Saint. But he died a saintly 

th, a true son of the Church which he ever faith- 
fully served. To him is quite generally ascribed the 
authorship of that truly remarkable book “The Imita- 
tion of Christ.” 


I note at times in your column_that questions are 


asked concerning various Patron Saints. Who is the 
Patron Saint of soldiers?—Ft. Leavenworth, Kans. 
The various branches of the army have their own 
Patron Saints. Artillerymen claim St. Barbara, Decem- 
ber 4th; Cavalrymen, St. George, April 23rd; In- 
en, St. Maurice, September 22nd, and Aviators, 
Our y of Lourdes, Dec. 10th. All soldiers, in gen- 
etal, have St. Adrian, September 8th, as a Patron. 


Can one obtain the indulgences attached to a blessed 
edal by carrying the medal constantly in the pocket 
with his rosary, or must the medal be worn on the per- 
sm?—Davenport, Iowa. 
To. gain the indulgences from medals it is only neces- 
sary that they be carried with you in some manner 
the person. The medal need not touch the body 
ly. 


Is there a Saint Castanza? 


A Saint Constant?— 
New Orleans, La. 


Regarding Saint Castanza, there is no Saint of that 
name, and the name cannot readily be considered a 
variant or corruption of another name. However, a 
very saintly Benedictine monk of the name Juan de 
Castaniza died at St. Saviour’s in Onna, Spain, in 1599; 
but no formal beatification in his regard has taken 
place. Constant is a variant form of either Constans 


or Constance and there are many Saints with both 
names. 


Has the Catholic Church ever taken a definite stand 
on the divine character of the Bible?—Perrin, Mo. 


By “divine character” I presume you refer to what 
is known amongst biblical students as the “inspiration” 
of the Bible. Yes, indeed, the Church has taken such a 
stand. No better statement could be made in just this 
connection than to quote the words of Pope Leo XIII: 
“All the books which the Church receives as sacred 
and canonical are written wholly and entirely, with all 
their parts, at the dictation of the Holy Ghost.” 


Who are the Patron Saints of Italy and Sicily?— 
New Orleans, La. 

The Patron Saint of Sicily is Saint Andrew Avel- 
lino, whose feast occurs on Nov. 10th. Italy has four 
Patron Saints: Lombardy, St. Charles; Naples, St. 
Januarius, and Rome, Sts. Peter and Paul. 


What is meant by the Gospel sign of the cross?— 
Purcell, Kans. 

The Gospel sign of the cross consists of making a 
small cross with the tip of the right thumb on the fore- 
head, then on the lips, and last on the breast and say- 
ing at the same time: “In the name of the Father, 
(forehead), and of the Son, (lips), and of the Holy 
Ghost, (breast). This sign of the cross is used only 
at the Gospel and should be used at that time, whether 
the priest is reading the first or the last Gospel of the 
Mass, or reading the Gospel in the vernacular on Sun- 
days and Feast Days. 


Is it proper for a man to come into the presence of 
the Blessed Sacrament without wearing a coat?— 
Atchison, Kans. 

By all zealous priests and right-minded people it is 
considered improper for a man to appear in the pres- 
ence of the Blessed Sacrament without wearing a coat. 
Our Lord is worthy of at least the same amount of 
polite reverence that is shown dignitaries here on the 
face of the earth. No man is allowed to appear before 
the President of the United States or any other great 
ruler in audience without wearing the coat. With the 
exception of very small boys, wearing no coat in the 
presence of the Blessed Sacrament must be frowned 
down upon as irreverent, improper, and decidedly un- 
gentlemanly. 


By what sanction is a man obliged to contribute to 
the support of the Church?—Kansas City, Mo. 


By the-very same obligation that he is bound to all 
the other commandments of the Church. Contributi 
to the — e of the Church is as binding as to atten 
Mass on Sundays, to abstain from meat on Fridays, 
etc. A Catholic is not free to do in this matter as he 
chooses; there is an obligation to contribute, in ac- 
cordance with one’s means, to the support of the 
Church. : 

(Continued on page 414) 
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Rev. Ambrose Mattingley, O. S. B. Mail, express, 
and freight to Fort Totten, N. D. 

Rev. Pius Boehm, O. S. B., and Rev. Justin Snyder, 
O. S. B. Mail to Stephan, S. D. Express and freight 
via Highmore, S. D. 

Rev. Sylvester Eisenman, O. S. B. Mail to Marty, 
S. D. Express and freight via Ravinia, S. D. 








NEGLECT OF THE INDIAN RACE 


Mary Austin, for over forty years a worker on Indian 
reservations, writes in one of our secular magazines of 
the miserable condition of our American Indians. She 
writes that although efforts have been made by the 
Government to do something for them, the schools that 
have been erected on the various reservations never 
have been adequate to take care of all the children. They 
were crowded, as many as could possibly be admitted 
into these schools, with scant clothing, and a poor grade 
of food, with the result that most of them were suffer- 
ing from malnutrition, and developed tuberculosis, 
trachoma, and various other diseases unknown to them 
when they were in their free, wild state. Funds that 
had been appropriated for them went first to the officials 
at the various schools, and when they had been taken 
care of, the rest was used for the children—and this 
was usually the beggar’s share. 

Farms had been apportioned out to the older Indians, 
but nothing was done to teach them how to work them 
profitably. They were left to their own resources, with 
the result that land sharks came along and either 
bought the farms outright for a 
song, or rented them for a few 
dollars, meanwhile, making mon- 
ey on the natural resources of the 
land, or in other ways. The 
teachers and officials had large, 
spacious houses and everything 
of the best, while the poor chil- 
dren were huddled together, re- 
gardless of discomfort or sanita- 
tion. Nothing was ever done in 
the way of medication or doctor’s 
care for the Indian race, and this 
remains: as a sordid blot on the 
fair escutcheon of our great land. 
It is hoped that our present il- 
lustrious President, who is said 
to be taking the matter under ad- 
visement, will do something in the 
way of a thorough, systematic or- 
ganization of the work of educat- 
ing and caring for this poor neg- 
lected race, which once dominated 
this vast country. 


SEVEN DOLORS MISSION 


The school here is in full swing 
and echoes with the voices of the 
little Indian children who have 
waited so long and patiently for 
a “Sisters’ school,” which they 
have been denied ever since the 
other school burned down two 
years ago. “They are a noisy 
bunch,” writes Father Ambrose, 
but this noise is music to his ears, 
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for he is very happy to have his little ones around him 
again, having labored and worried all those long months 
over plans and ways and means. “When I say the 
school ‘echoes,’” continues Father, “I am i 
literally, for the walls are bare and the different rooms 
are lacking in furnishings. I wonder if the Gram read- 
ers would not have some framed pictures, both religious 
and secular, they do not want, and could send us. This 
would give the building a more homelike appearance, 
We would also like a few crucifixes to hang on the 
walls of the various departments—about eighteen or 
twenty inches long.” 

Surely, there are many of us who have pictures 
which they are no longer using, or which they would 
like to donate—any saint pictures, or Jesus, or the 
Blessed Mother, or landscapes, or national heroes—just 
any nice pictures that would be nice on school walls, 
And now, another thing. Father Ambrose speaks of 
liking to have a couple of victrolas and a secondhand 
organ, so the children could have some music in their 
playrooms and in school. He would like a radio too, 
but is afraid they are too great a luxury. 

Now, when we made an appeal for sewing machines, 
a great many kind readers responded, and before long, 
we had all the sewing machines needed. So, why not 
get together again, and try to get these musical instru- 
ments for good Father Ambrose? As parlor organs 
are no longer used in homes, many piano stores 
them in their storage rooms, and will sell as low as $10. 
The freight is around $18. So, anyone wishing to 
send in donations for organ may send it to CLARE 
HAMPTON, 5436 Kansas St., St. Louis, Mo. If you 
cannot send much, send-a little. “Many hands make 
light work.” 

Then, many people are doing 
away with their old victrolas, and 
replacing them with modern ra- 
dios. Perhaps these people would 
be glad to give Father Ambrose 
such a victrola with records, but 
have not the money to pay for the 
freight. If you have such an in- 
strument and wish to donate it, 
write Clare Hampton, and we will 
try to gather up the freight price 
for you. Find out from your 
local freight depot just what your 
instrument would cost to send to 
Fort Totten, North Dakota, and 
let us know. 


If you haven’t a victrola, but 
would like to donate toward one, 
we know a store where they are 
“sold for a song”—consoles, up- 
rights, any kind, and in good con- 
dition. Also radios; if anyone 
has a radio he is discarding for 
one of the large, new ones, 
it to Father Ambrose, or send & 
donation for one. At any rate, 
write Clare Hampton what you 
have. We must help these good 
missionaries out on the lonesome 
prairie to have some enjoyment 
on the long, snowy, silent even 
ings, and besides, the Indian 
children have a peculiar love for 
music. 

And don’t forget the bundles of 
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old clothing—shoes especially. Father says it is sur- 
prising how fast these active little feet wear out their 
shoes. He has a hard time keeping the boys shod, and 
so few bundles contain boys’ shoes. 

’s, and ladies’ shoes. 
liked best of all. 


ST. PAUL’S MISSION 


Father Sylvester sends grateful thanks to all those 
kind people who have sent in religious articles—rosa- 
ries, prayer books, holy pictures, medals, embroidered 
hearts, etc. “You would enjoy watching the little In- 
dian girls, looking over the holy cards, badges, prayer 
books and other religious articles that come,” writes 
Father Sylvester. “The Indians like to receive such 
things, no matter how small they may be. In the In- 
dian homes you will find rosaries, holy pictures, and 
erucifixes on the walls. I have been surprised many 
times on going into a non-Catholic hofme to find a pic- 
ture of the Sacred Heart on the wall. I have often felt 
that surely this was the reason God had given the sick 

m the grace and the desire at the last moment to 
receive the Last Sacraments and the blessing that only 
the Catholic Church can give.” Our Divine Lord has 
promised many good things to those who honor a pic- 
ture of His Sacred Heart on the walls of their homes. 
let us follow these Indians’ example, and give Him a 
place of honor in our homes. 

And continue sending in the religious articles to 
CLakE HAMPTON, 5436 Kansas St., St. Louis, Mo. These 
are distributed among the missions. Torn rosaries 
wil be repaired, washed, and shined up to look good 
as new. Also send any pieces of jewelry (they need 
not be gold) pins, beads, eedietn etc., as the Indians 
like these things, and the Sisters can give them out as 
prizes for good school work. We have received one 
such box of various articles from Miss Elizabeth Voss, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Many thanks to her. We will shine 
w the articles and wrap each in tissue err for a 

or prize box for the Indian girls. They have so 

pleasure and so few nice things, that they ap- 
preciate the smallest thing given them. 


IMMACULATE CONCEPTION MISSION 


A few more people have sent money for Father Jus- 
tin's new oven; it is coming in slowly, but not as fast 
as we could hope, so that the poor Indian children at 
Immaculate Conception might have good, digestible 
bread, made in an oven that bakes the way it should. 
Por the benefit of new subscribers, we will repeat that 
Father Justin’s old oven at the mission is burnt out so 
badly that it is difficult for the Sisters and girls to 
bake any decent bread with it. They must make every 
qumb themselves, as they are in a yet out 

the prairie, and there is no bread to had any 
vhere in the neighborhood. Besides, it would cost too 
much to buy it. So we are trying to interest readers 
insending in donations for a new oven, which must be 
large enough to bake two hundred loaves a day. 

One good mother of ten children sent in $25.00 from 

Louis, Mo., for the new oven. She said she knew 
what it meant to bake for so many, and she was mak- 
ing the offering as a thanksgiving for her son, who had 
teeived his old job back after having been out of work 

nine months. She had made a promise that if he 
thtained this position, she would give the boy’s whole 
week’s wages. Was not that noble of her? But 
always rewards those who are generous with 

Him. Another lady, Mrs. N. P., of Chicago Heights, 
Ih, sent $1.00, and a jolly sailor, who wrote that he 
what it meant “when the culinary department 
down,” sent $2.00. A nameless friend from Brad- 
Ind., also sends $1.00. Many thanks to all these 
friends. God holds special blessings in store for 
The new oven will cost about $200, so let us help 


Send boys’, girls’, 
Old-fashioned high shoes are 


Father to get it before many more weeks roll around, 
so the children may have good bread. Send donations 
to CLARE HAMPTON, 5436 Kansas St., St. Louis, Mo., 
or direct to Father Justin. Mark it “Oven Fund.” 


SILVER FOIL 


The following persons kindly sent in silver and tin 
foil during the month, and many of these are saving 
steadily ahead and sending in package after package: 
Mrs. F. J. Morhman, St. Louis, Mo.; K. Hermes, Col- 
umbus, Ohio; Miss A. Burns, New York City; Mrs. 
W. L. Grasmann, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Donor, New Or- 
leans, La.; Mrs. M. Murphy, Roscoe, Pa.; Miss Irma 
Neiheisel, Cincinnati, Ohio, sent in an envelope of 
medals and holy pictures. Many thanks to all these 
kind folks. Keep up the good work. Send in torn 
rosaries to Clare Hampton and they will be repaired 
and sent to the missions. Also holy pictures, medals, 
crucifixes, prayer books, etc. 


BEADWORK BUREAU 


We still have three beautiful silk patch-quilt tops 
left at $8.00. They are going fast, and anyone wanting 
one should hurry and get in his order. Made of taffeta, 
silk crepe, satin and velvet, each patch daintily feather- 
stitched onto a solid backing material. Many hours of 
patient hand labor has gone into these well-made quilt 
tops, and they are well worth the price. Also our bead- 
work: Adult moccasins, $2.00 (Give length of foot in 
inches); Children’s $1.50 (Give length); Babies’ 
$1.00—very beautiful work. Doll moccasins, small 25¢. 
Larger, 50¢. (Give length.) War club with beaded 
handle and soapstone head, $2.00; Solid beaded head- 
band, $2.00; Woven bead bracelets, 50¢.; Woven neck- 
laces, $1.00; Perfumed rose necklace, 50¢.; Exqui- 
sitely crocheted pair of garters, with interwoven beads, 
(ladies’) $1.00; Handbags, $2.00 and $3.00—lovel 
beading in floral designs; Tea aprons, 50¢.; Sil 
boudoir caps, 50¢.; Crocheted purse with beads, 50¢. 
Write CLARE HAMPTON, 5436 Kansas St., St. Louis, Mo. 





INDIAN PLACE NAMES 


The race has waned and left but tales of ghosts, 
That hover in the world like fading smoke 
About the lodges: gone are the dusky folk 
That once were cunning with the thong and snare 
And mighty with the paddle and the bow; 

They lured the silver salmon from his lair, 

They drove the buffalo in trampling hosts, 

And gambled in the tepees until dawn, 

But now their vaunted prowess all is gone, 

Gone like a moose track in the April snow. 

But all the land is murmurous with the call 

Of their wild names that haunt the lovely glens 
Where lonely water falls, or where the street 
Sounds all day with the tramp of myriad feet; 
Toronto triumphs; Winnipeg flows free, 

And clangs the iron height where gaunt Quebec 
Lies like a lily in a & 

And Restigouche takes the whelmed sound of sea, 
Meductic falls, and flutes the Miriamichi; 
Kiskisink where the shy mallard breeds 

Breaks into pearls beneath his whirling wings, 
And Manitowapah sings; 

They flow like water, or like wind they flow, 
Waymoucheeching, loon-haunted Manowan, 

Far Mistassini by her frozen wells 

Gold-hued Wayagamac bringing her wooded dells; 
Lone Mamouraska, Metapedia. 

And Metlakahtla ring a round of bells. 


—Duncan Campbell Scott, in the Prairie Messenger. 
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Twin Smiles 
P. K. 


“A Happy New Year, Friends,” we say, 
—Dolores Fae and Florence Mae; 

And such ’t will be, if you will learn 

All pursing frowns and gloom to spurn, 
And part your lips into a beaming smile. 


“When things go wrong and you feel blue, 

’T will be a lucky day for you, 

And you will live in joy and clover, 

If, till the raging storm is over, 

You'll refuge seek within the home of “Smile.” 


“Above the clouds, with tears of rain, 

The storms of sadness, causing pain, 

The sun smiles in the azure skies, 

Reflected in our laughing eyes; 

So, brace up, cheer up—ready?—let’s go— 
SMILE!” 





THE TWINS—DOLORES FAE AND FLORENCE MAE 
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THE NEW-YEAR BABE 


Two together, Babe and Year, 
At the midnight chime, 

Through the darkness drifted here 
To the coast of Time. 


Two together, Babe and Year, 
Over night and day 

Crossed the desert Winter drear 
To the land of May. 


On together, Babe and Year, 
Swift to Summer passed; 

“Rest a moment, Brother dear,” 
Said the Babe at last. 


“Nay, but onward,” answered Year, 
“We must farther go; 

Through the Vale of Autumn sere 
To the Mount of Snow.” 


Toiling upward, Babe and Year 
Climbed the frozen height. 

“We may rest together here, 
Brother Babe—Good-night!” 


Then together Babe and Year 
Slept; but ere the dawn, 
Vanishing, I know not where, 
Brother Year was gone! 
—JOHN B. TABB. 


SAVED FROM A LION’S JAWS 


There is a fantastic fable, says the Ligourian, told in 
an old volume of Oriental stories that holds a lesson 
which even our modern world might take to heart. 

There once lived four brothers, three of whom were 
jarned in worldly wisdom, experts in the ways of 
sience. But the fourth brother was backward and ig- 
wrant, and, moreover, seemed to have little desire to 
learn. 

One day the four boys were walking through a woods 
when they came upon the bare, shining skeleton of a 
lim. The fourth brother’s ignorance had always been 
asore point with the others, and now they wished to 
display to him the superiority of their condition. 

‘Do you see these dried-out-bones?” said the first 
tthe ignorant one. “By the power of my knowledge 
Iwill cover them with flesh as once they were.” And 
le passed his hands over the skeleton and instantly it 
was covered with flesh. 

“And I,” said the second learned brother, “will by 
ny science give back to this dead animal its tawny mane 
ad shining skin.” He, too, made his passes over the 
form, and his word was done. 

“I will do still more,” said the third. “I will put life 
into this beast so that it may roam the forests as it did 
before.” And he stepped forward to display his power. 

“Wait!” said the fourth, the ignorant one. “Do no 
sch things, for the lion then will rise up and devour 
1s.” 

But they only laughed at his fears, condescending at 
last to allow him to climb a tree before the last feat of 
tience should be accomplished. 

Then the third invoked the power of his knowledge 
Wer the lion. It stretched and yawned; it rose up 

and looked around; then with a great roar it 


set upon the three brothers and tore them to pieces—for 
it was exceedingly hungry after so long a fast. 

Superior wisdom, concludes the tale, often leads men 
to their own destruction. It is common sense that saves 
them. 


THE YEAR 


God bless this year, I consecrate to Thee. 

Grant me thy humble handmaiden to be 

That I, in January, may the Holy Child adore; 

In February, vast treasures from the Holy Family 


store. 

St. Joseph’s March, first month of Spring, 

May pleasant weather ever bring, 

That showery April joy may hold 

In the Holy Ghost’s great gifts of old. 

Sancta Maria, Mother dear, 

In holy May I'll praise, revere. 

To Sacred Heart all merciful, in June I'll plead my 
cause. 

And in July, the seventh month, by the Precious Blood 
I'll pause; 

And a month of August, Blessed Mother, bend my 
wi 


For now thy Sacred Triumph, the Assumption’s been 
fulfilled 


September’s Queen of Martyrs, stretch forth thy help- 
ing hand; 

sees = Queen of Rosary, bring us safe to God’s own 
and. 

The Holy Souls cry out to us in November, the bleak, 

December’s Birth of God made man brings the triumph 
of the meek. 

May thus the years go round, O God, 

And may I trust in Thee, 

Until at last, I seek the sod, 

And bridge this boundless sea. Amen. 


—Lillian M. Sullivan, 524, 48th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THREE KINDS OF PEOPLE 


There are three kinds of people in the world, the 
Wills, the Won’ts, and the Can’ts. The first accom- 
plish everything; the second oppose everything; the 
third fail in everything. —O’K Service. 


GOOD MORNING 


Good morning, Brother Sunshine! 
Good morning, Sister Song! 

I beg your humble pardon, 
If you’ve waited very long. 

I thought I heard your rapping. 
To shut you out were sin; 

My heart is standing open. 
Won’t you walk right in? 


Good morning, Brother Gladness! 
morning, Sister Smile! 

They told me you were coming; 
So, I waited on awhile. 

I’m lonesome here without you, 
A weary while it’s been; 

My heart is standing open; 
Won’t you walk right in? 


Good morning, Brother Kindness! 
Good morning, Sister Cheer! 
I heard you were out calling, 
So, I waited for you here. 
Some way I kept forgetting 
I have to toil and spin, 
When you are my companions; 
My heart is standing open; 
Won’t you walk right in?—Ex. 
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SPEAK KINDLY 


Speak kindly, for our days are all too few 
For an angry strife; 

There is deep meaning, if we only knew, 
In our brief life. 

No noble mission can be ours, if we 
A pang can stay; 

Or, if amidst the rush of tears we see, 
Wipe one away. 


Speak kindly. Gracious words, God sent, God given. 
Are never lost; 

They come all fragrant with the breath of heaven, 
Yet nothing cost. 

Kind words are like kind acts; they steal along 
Life’s hidden springs; 

Then in the darkest storm some little song 
The sad heart sings. 


Speak kindly, graciously, for all around 
Are pains and smarts; 
The very air is full of moans and sound 
Of vreaking hearts. 
Seek, seek to bind them up as once did He, 
The gracious Lord; 
Then surely will His hand bestow on thee 
A bright reward. 
—Exchange. 


JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET 


Heaven is not reached by a single bound; 
We build the ladder by which we rise 

From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 
And we mount to its summit, round by round. 


The life of Jean Francois Millet, perhaps the greatest 
artist of all times, exemplifies the words of the poet as 
does the life of many another great man who has 
reached the pinnacle of success. 

Jean was born in France in 1814 when our country 
was engaged in the war for freedom on the seas. His 
father was a man of refinement and a lover of nature 
and music. His mother, a hard-working, pious woman, 
centered her thoughts upon the household duties and 
the labors of the field, which she shared with her hus- 
band. The grandmother looked after the house and 
cared for the children. She was a woman of strong 
character and deep piety, and it was she who fostered 
and trained Jean when a child, and who during the 
years of his hardest labors and keenest disappoint- 
ments, encouraged him by her counsel and prayers to 
persevere in his chosen profession. It was she who 
urged him to go — to study, and she who encouraged 
him when he came back from Paris disappointed and 
discouraged. When success did come to him, it was her 
words which helped him cling to his ideals in spite of 
adverse criticism. Late in life she wrote to him, “Re- 
member that you are painting for eternity. Keep the 
presence of God and the sound of the last trumpet ever 
in your mind.” 

When Jean was twelve years old, he was confirmed, 
and the priest who instructed him, being attracted by 
his intelligence, began to teach him Latin. He took 
great delight in Virgil and in the Bible, and his first 
use of the pencil in drawing was to copy prints from 
an old Bible. 

He early drew the animals on the farm, then views 
of the sea and the fields. He spent two years in Cher- 
bourg, copying from the Dutch and Flemish paintings 
in the museum and reading the writings of Homer, 
Shakespeare, Milton, Goethe, Victor Hugo, and others. 

In 1837 he went to Paris, having been given money 
by friends who believed in his talent. The city stu- 
dents laughed at him and called him the “wild man of 
the woods.” He was robbed by lodging house keepers, 
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and bullied upon the streets; however, when he 
reached the Louvre; the object of his search, his trials 
were forgotten. 

His struggle for existence in Paris was a hard one 
and after the death of his wife he left Paris dete, 
mined to give up. At Gruchy, he married again, the 
brave and true Catharine Lemaire, who returned with 
him to Paris in 1845. This good woman believed in her 
husband, and by her untiring industry and devotion 
helped him to meet many disappointments and hard. 
ships and to win the recognition and success that he 
had struggled for so long. 

At that time Millet was trying to cater to the taste 
of the people and was not following out his real ideals, 
One day upon hearing his pictures criticized by some 
students, he was stung to the quick and resolved to fol- 
low as his heart dictated. 

The years that followed were full of toil, privation, 
and suffering. At one time he gave six drawings for 
a pair of shoes, and at another time exchanged a pic. 
ture for a bed. 

But success came after a time and he and his wife 
went to live at Barbizon, a small village on the edge 
of the forest of Fontainebleau where several of the 
noted painters had their homes. Here he painted and 
drew the forest, and the living creatures he found there, 
and the humble toilers in the great plain which lies be 
tween the forest and Chailly. Memories, too, of the 
people with whom he had labored when a child came 
back to him, and he made them live again in his pie 
tures. 

“The Angelus” was painted in 1859. This painting 
was especially dear to Millett. “As daylight fades, two 
peasants, a man and a woman, catch the sound of the 
Angelus; they rise, stay their work, and stand with 
heads bare, and eyes cast down. The country is girt 
with the light of the setting sun; it is the kind of 
evening when the earth and sky are flooded with pur 
ple. Yet, while the picture glows with rich hues and is 
vibrant with music, it is also full of melancholy sug- 
gestion. The great desolate field stretching away to the 
distant horizon—treeless, empty of all beauty—is a 
symbol picture of the peasant’s life which is empty and 
colorless. The small amount of sky tells how little of 
hope and aspiration there is in a peasant’s experience.” 

Other well-known pictures painted. by Millet are: 
The Man With the Hoe, The Water Carrier, Woman 
Churning, Woman Sewing by Lamplight, Woman Spin- 
ning, The Gleaners, The Sower, Going to Work, and 
dozens of others. 

The Shepherdess, exhibited in 1864, while our cour 


try was engaged in the Civil War, was the first picture | 


to win general approval. This was followed by many 
others until his paintings covered the whole cycle of 
peasant life. He was now famous and his paintings 
were selling for large sums. Honors were conferred 
upon him, and the State; anxious to atone for the neg- 
lect of past years, commissioned him to make a series of 
historic paintings for the Pantheon. 

But toil, and hardship, and disease were telling upon 
his strength. Before the work assigned him was fit 
ished, life’s autumn faded into winter, and almost with 
the closing of the year, the great man’s career Was 
ended. He died January 20, 1875. 


WAS IT YOU? 


Somebody did a golden deed; 
Somebody proved a friend in need; 
Somebody sang a beautiful song 
Somebody smiled the whole day long; 
Somebody thought, “’Tis sweet to live”; 
Somebody, said, “I’m glad to give”; 
Somebody fought a valiant fight; 
Somebody lived to shield the right. 
Was that somebody you?—Ex. 
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GOD BE WITH YOU ALL THE YEAR 


God be with you in the springtime, 
When the violets unfold, 
And the buttercups and cowslips 
Fill the fields with yellow gold. 
In the time of apple blossoms, 
When the happy bluebirds sing, 
Filling all the world with gladness— 
God be with you in the spring. 


God be with you in the summer, 
When the sweet June roses blow, 
When the bobolinks are laughing, 
And the brooks with music flow, 
When the fields are white with daisies, 
And the days are glad and long, 
God be with you in the summer, 
Filling all your world with song. 


God be with you in the autumn, - 
When the birds and flowers have fled 
And along the woodland pathways 
Leaves are falling gold and red; 
When the summer lies behind you, 
In the evening of the year, 
God be with you in the autumn, 
Then to fill your heart with cheer. 


God be with you in the winter, 
When the snow lies deep and white, 
When the sleeping fields are silent, 
And the stars gleam cold and bright, 
When the hands and hearts are tired 
With life’s long and weary quest, 
God be with you in the winter, 
Just to guide you into rest. 
—Exchange. 


PICTURES 


“Not what we possess, but what we enjoy, is ours.” 
The impressions made upon the young mind are lasting, 
and whatever pictures are placed before the little child, 
wil exert an influence upon him throughout life. The 
child has a love for the beautiful, and if we place before 
him only the best in art, he will grow to love and ap- 
preciate it, and will probably not develop a taste for 
what is common and crude and possibly demoralizing. 
Pictures of madonnas symbolize mother love and care 


7 and are especially attractive to children. Pictures of 


dildren at play remind them of their own experiences 
while pictures of animals are always attractive because 
of the associations. 


“My father is a doctor, so I can be sick for nothing.” 
_ “My father is a parson, so I can be good for noth- 
ing. 


LETTER BOX 
SOME RULES FOR BUTTON WINNERS 


Write with pen and ink (or on typewriter), not with 
and use only one side of the paper. 
Your writing should be legible so that the typesetter 
tan read your letter with ease. 


Moreover, your letter should be neat; use correct 


; take care not to mispell any words. 
a margin of at least one inch at the left edge 
ifthe paper and one of half an inch at the right edge. 
Place your name on the right and your age on the 
left at the top. 


Dear Aunt Agnes, 

I have longed to be one of your nieces. I hope this 
letter will escape the wastebasket. I am eleven years 
old and I go to the Catholic School. My mother has 
been getting The Grail for two years and I like the 
Children’s Gorner best of all. I hope to win a button.— 
Mary Gallagher, 1805 N. 55 St., W. Phila. 


Dear Aunt Agnes, 

a I join your corner? I think the letters are won- 
derful. This is my first letter and I hope it escapes the 
wastebasket. Mother has taken The Grail for three 
years and I like the Children’s Corner best of all. I 
wish to see my letter in The Grail. And I hope some 
cornerites will write to me. Your loving niece, if I 
may call myself so, Helen Coyne, 5444 Master St. 


In what city do you live, Helen? I find none in your 
letter.—Editor. 


Dear Aunt Agnes: 

This is the first time I have ever written to you, and 
I hope it will not be the last. I am ten years old. I 
have two sisters and one brother. I go to Saint Cather- 
ine of Genoa’s School. I was confirmed last month. 
How can I get a pin? I would love to get one. I am 
in the 6th aie My teacher’s name is Sister Mary 
Laserian; our principal’s name is Sister Mary Seraph- 
ia. They are Sisters of Mercy. 

Your loving niece, Helen O’Leary, 11836 Perry Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Dear Aunt Agnes: 

I am a girl of 12, and go to St. Gall School. The 
teacher that teaches me is very nice. Her name is 
Sister M. Martha. I am in the seventh grade and enjoy 
studying history. I am writing this letter in hopes of 
obtaining a Fidelity Pin. My mother has just started 
to receive the Grail. It has many interesting stories but 
the best of them all is The Children’s Corner. I would 
like very much to have some seventh grade Cornerites 
to write to me, as I love to receive letters.... I am, 
sincerely, Dorothy Fichtel, 5439 S. Spaulding Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Dear Aunt Agnes, 

I have written before but I suppose my letter went 
into the wastebasket. I tried hard to win a Fidelity 
Button. I liked the story Echo in the June “Grail.” 
I go to St. Anne’s School and am taught by Notre 
Dame Sisters. I am in the seventh grade and have 
Sister Beatrice for a teacher. She is very nice and I 
wish I could have her in eighth grade. 

I had a nice vacation and hope you have enjoyed 
yours too. 

I wish cornerites would write to me especially Gladys 
——, I will answer any letters. 

oping that this letter will miss the wastebasket, I 
am your new niece, Hilda Raidl, 1077-34 Street, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


Dear Aunt Agnes: 

I have been wanting to join your “corner,” and final- 
ly, I am writing to ask you if I may. 

I am fifteen years old and a Freshman in High 
School. I live in the city of Jasper, a place with about 
4,500 in population. Jasper is a manufacturing city 
with about fifteen or more factories which make chairs, 
desks, and gloves. 

I was graduated from St. Joseph School last spring 
but am now in a public high school, as we have no 
Catholic High School here. 

I would like to have a lot of “Cornerites” write to 
me, both boys and girls of my age, or over. I will an- 
swer all the letters I receive. 
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Hoping to hear from someone soon, I am, Your niece- 
to-be, Elenora Seng, Jasper, Ind. 


Dear Aunt Agnes: 

I have written to the corner before, and my letter 
was published in the “Grail”... I am corresponding 
with three girls now, whom I met through the “Cor- 
ner.” One is Regina Mickucka from Chicago, another 
is Agatha Schulte of Jud, North Dakota, and the other 
is Katherine Keely of Trenton, New Jersey. So you 
see, I hear the news from all parts of the country. 
But I would like to have more letter pals yet for I 
love to hear from the girls and boys of my age! 

I am a Sophomore in High School this year and like 
it fine. I carry four subjects, Latin, English, History, 
and Music. 

Hoping to hear from more “Cornerites” and also 
that I may get a Fidelity Pin, I am, Your loving niece, 
Mary Wuchner, Jasper, Indiana. 


Dear Aunt Agnes: 

I am fourteen years of age and a Sophomore at Junior 
No. III High School.—I am very interested in your 
corner and wish to become a cornerite. I also wish to 
obtain a “Fidelity Button.”—I am willing to answer all 
letters that are sent to me.—I am hoping that this let- 
ter be published. 


Dear Aunt Agnes, 

I am nine years of age, and attend State Normal 
School. I am in the fifth grade, I am very interested 
in your Corner. 

I wish to become a Cornerite. 
Fidelity Button. 

Your Loving Niece, Dorothy M. Mountford, 26 Ogden 
St., Trenton, N. J. 


And to obtain a 


Dear Madam: 

Please excuse me for not addressing you with a title. 
I do not know if you are a Miss or Mrs. so please 
pardon me. 

I am not a subscriber of the “Grail” but a friend let 
me have her copy of this magazine, for August, 1928. 
I read the letters from some Cornerites. I am still 
in the dark about the “Corner.” I guess its purpose 
is to find correspondents for those who are willing to 
write. Am I correct? Will you please be kind enough 
to write me a letter containing full information about 
the “Corner”? Must I be a subscriber of the “Grail” 
to become a member? You see, I have no brothers or 
sisters. I am an only child. I study in the Holy Ghost 
College conducted by the Sisters called Servants of the 
Holy Ghost. I am now in the First Year of High 
School. For a long time I have been looking for a 
means of being introduced to other children. I under- 
stand that the “Corner” has members who will gladly 
correspond with me. As I am not sure about it, I have 
written you this letter. I know that I will seldom 
be able to get a magazine as I do not know any sub- 
scriber. It would be very kind of you to get me some 
correspondents. What about the Fidelity Button? Can 
I get one too? If so, how then? Please address letters 
to me at Cervantes Hall, Sta. Cruz, Manila, P. I.— 
Many thanks in advance. 

Truly yours, (Miss) Milagros Tejuco, The Cer- 
vantes Hall, Sta. Cruz, Manila, P. I. 


Dear Aunt Agnes; 

I have tried to win a Fidelity Button but it is of no 
use. Each time I fail to do so. 

I have left a margin this time like you told me to. 

I hope this letter will not see the wastepaper basket 
this time. 

It pleased me very much to see my letter in Sept. 
issue of the Grail. 

I am now corresponding with Anna Lafo of Trenton, 


N. J. But I would like to correspond with some other 
cornerites of my own age. 

I think I will close now hoping again to receive my 
Fidelity Button. 

Your new niece, Gladys Hayes. 


Dear Aunt Agnes: 

My mother has been getting the Grail for about, 
year. I am very interested in the Children’s Corne 
I have always wished for a Fidelity Button. §p ] 
hope I will receive one. 

Your new niece, Josephine Fitzgibbons, 19 Leeds St, 
Stamford, Conn. * 


Dear Aunt Agnes: 

I have written before in the hope of winning g 
“Fidelity Button” but I did not succeed. I was very 
much disappointed as I wanted one very badly. 

I go to Most Holy Redeemer School. I am in the 
graduating class of June 1930. We have a whole year 
for one Grade. 

I am now corresponding with (Miss) Anna Tafs also 
a Cornerite. She lives in Trenton, New Jersey. 

I am going to close now, hoping my letter will miss 
the wastebasket and that I may receive a “Fidelity 
Button,” I am, Yours truly, Marie de Roller, 128 AL 
phonse St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Dear Aunt Agnes, 

I am writing to you again in order to get a button. 
I was very glad because my name and letter were in 
print. I thank you for taking me into your corner, 
I must close now as my letter is getting long now, | 
am Sincerely Yours, Rita De Roller, 128 Alphonse St, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

P. S. Aunt Agnes; Please tell some. girls about 
my age to write to me. Thank you a thousand anda 
thousand times, and over and over again in advance. 


EXCHANGE SMILES 


Little Boy: “Sheep are the dumbest animals.” 
Mother (absently): ‘Yes, my lamb.” 


Teacher—Johnny, what are the two genders? 

Johnny—Masculine and feminine. The masculine are 
divided into temperate and intemperate, and the fen- 
inine into frigid and torrid.—Ex. 


A negro parson overheard a boy of his congregation 
say to another threatingly: “You keep away from 
me or you’ll land in de place dat begins with an H 
and ends with an L.” 

“Sammy,” reproved the parson, “how come yo’ bref 
smell of sulfuh an’ brimstone this mornin’?” 

“I dunno what’s in yo’ mind, pahson,” returned the 
boy, calmly, “but de place I meant was de hospital.” 


“Now, Willie, can you tell the other boys and girl 
of the Sunday School class what happened to the foolish 
virgins who had no oil for their lamps?” 

“They were arrested by the traffic cop, teacher.” 


Teacher—“How is the earth divided?” 
Johnny—“One-fourth land and three-fourths water, 
except the Ohio River, which is half and half.” 


Billie had been hard at play in the back yard. Moth 
er, noticing his dirty face, called him into the house. 

“Come, Billie, I must wash your face.” 

“Why, muvver, whose coming?” asked Billie. 


At sixty miles 

Drove Willie Smidder. 
He lost control— 

His wife’s a widder. 
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Abbey and Seminary 


—After the beautiful autumn weather of October 
and November the latter month went out wrapped in 
furs with a temperature below zero, puffing forth clouds 
of frozen vapors. In the same manner was December 
yshered in, but mild temperature soon prevailed. 

—Colored minstrels from St. Augustine’s Church, 
[ouisville, came down on Nov. 24, accompanied by their 
Rev. pastor, Father John Dudine. In the afternoon 
the minstrels entertained a large and appreciative 
audience in the auditorium of the College “gym.” 

—Thanksgiving Day, 1929, by way of exception, 
greeted us with a blanket of snow, which began to fall 
arly in the morning and kept it up all day. The con- 
yentional “turkey, cranberries, and pumpkin pie,” which 
graced the festive board at noon, could not complain 
for want of appreciation. Many a vacant spot was 
fled with these and other delicacies. For entertain- 
ment in the afternoon there was a well-drilled cantata, 
which was equally well executed, together with a play- 
let, and selections from the orchestra, which gave evi- 
dence of painstaking practice under capable direction. 

—Father Charles mourns the loss of his father, Mr. 
Jon A. Dudine, who died on the night of November 
th. The funeral was held on December 2nd with 
Father Charles as celebrant of the Solemn Requiem. 
At the same time on two side altars two other priestly 
sns, Fathers John and Frederick Dudine, of Louis- 
ville, celebrated Low Masses. Very Rev. Celestine 
Sander, O. S. B., preached the funeral sermon. Be- 
sides giving his three sons to the sacred ministry of 
the Church, Mr. Dudine also consecrated one of his 
daughters, Sr. M. Frederica, O. S. B., to God in the 
religious state at Ferdinand. 

—The Abbey Concert Band, which discourses sweet 
music to the beat of the baton in Father John’s guiding 
hand, gave a delightful concert in the auditorium of the 
College “gym” on Dec. 8. The program was made up 
of high-class music—no “rag-time” or “jazz” marred 
the entertainment. 

—In the evening of the feast of the Immaculate Con- 
ception seventy-two boys of the College were received 
into the Sodality of the Blessed Virgin. Father Chrys- 
stom, pastor at Dale, preached an eloquent sermon on 
the occasion At Jasper Academy upwards of forty 
were likewise admitted into the Sodality. 

—December 21 marks the beginning of the Christmas 
blidays. A few days after New Years the students 
wil again take up their work in preparation for the 
nid-year examinations. 


Book Notices 


Paula of the Drift (by Mary Mabel Wirries. Ben- 
ager Bros., publishers. Net, $1.00; postage, 10¢.) is 
ttiptop story that will be read with interest wy boys 
ad girls alike, even by those who have passed their 
“wens.” The Pact is enshrouded in enough of mystery, 
ddventure, and thrills to urge the reader on to the end. 
While the story is in no sense “preachy,” the lessons 
are wholesome. B. G. B. 


The Central Catholic Library Association, Inc., 18 
Hawkins St., Dublin, Ireland, has issued a third (re- 
vised) edition of its Catalogue of Novels and Tales by 
Catholic Writers. Price, 1 shilling; postage, 3 pence. 
Accompanying the Catalogue is the Sixth Annual Re- 
port of the Central Catholic Library, 1928. 


The November number of the St. Meinrad Historical 
Essays, Vol. 1, No. 3, published by the Seminarians of 
St. Meinrad Seminary (St. Meinrad, Ind.), recently 
came off the press. The present issue is called the 
“Aeterni Patris Number.” The first essay appears 
under the caption, The “Aeterni Patris” of Leo XIII. 
Then follows The Encyclical “Aeterni Patris.” The re- 
maining essays are The Leopoldine Society; John Fran- 
cis Rivet; Monastic Constitutions; Our Lady’s Shrine 
—Monte Cassino. To these are added a Chronicle; 
Necrology, a list of Our Deceased Priest Alumni, and 
An Aftermath. 


A Study of Four Miracles Accepted in the Cause of 
St. Theresa of the Child Jesus. By Dr. E. Le Bec. 
Central Bureau, Cath. Central Verein, 3835 West- 
minster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 15¢ postpaid. Reduction 
on quantities—Dr. Le Bec, the author, a distinguished 
surgeon of Paris, gives in this booklet a brief study 
of the four miraculous cures that were accepted for the 
processes of beatification and canonization of the “Lit- 
tle Flower”: Ulcer of the Stomach, with Hemorrhage; 
Galloping Pulmonary Tuberculosis; Pott’s Disease and 
Tubercular Arthritis of the Left Knee; 


Intestinal 
Tuberculosis. . 


Annals of the Shrine of Our Lady of Perpetual Help, 


a booklet of 32 pages. “Mission Church,” (1545 Tre- 
mont St.), Boston. The “Mission Church” is under the 
care of the Redemptorist Fathers who foster devotion 
to the Blessed Virgin under the title of Our Lady of 
Perpetual Help. 


Claver Almanac for the African Missions a booklet 
of 80 pages with anecdotes and other information con- 
cerning the missions in Africa. Sodality of St. Peter 
Claver, 3624 W. Pine Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. Price, 25¢. 
The proceeds from the sale of this interesting Almanac 
are used for the African missions. 


“The Masterful Monk” is the third of a series of 
novels by Owen Francis Dudley, all of which remind 
one of Benson’s great “purpose” novels. Julian Ver- 
rers in this tale—to quote the author—is neither a lit- 
erary affectation nor an exaggeration. He is a spokes- 
man delivering faithfully the ideas of certain material- 
istic scientists, philosophers, and leaders of thought, 
whose names are before the public to-day, and whose 
writings are everywhere for sale.—The world is being 
taught by such leaders; Verrers brings such teaching 
to the conclusions reached every day by disciples of 
these materialistic schools. The monk is a logical and 
learned follower of Christ’s teachings.—The book is 
not a lot of learned debates; it is a gripping story. 
We are thrilled even while being taught of great 
dangers and of how to resist them. (Longmans, Green 
and Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New York. Price $2.00.) H. D. 


Apostolic Letter of Pope Pius XI on the Thousandth 
Anniversary of St. Wenceslas, King and Martyr of the 
Czechs. Translated into English by Rev. Thomas J. 
Vopatek; published by the National Alliance of Bo- 
hemian (Czech) Catholics of America, 3205-7 West 
22nd St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Conducted by CLARE HAMPTON 


The Alluring Path 


CHAPTER XVIII 
ADVENTURE IN THE SNOW 


HE day passed rather drearily with a blizzard in 

progress, and Carroll Street was transformed 
from a dingy, forsaken-looking byway, to a quaint, 
picturesque street, whose half-century-old houses were 
dimmed and softened by the driving storm into pleasing 
outlines. Most of the inhabitants remained strictly 
indoors, like the exotic creatures they were, but one 
of the more enterprising ones, Jorg Nulsen, accus- 
tomed from childhood to the rigors of Scandinavian 
winters, placed his easel, stool, and umbrella at the 
edge of the pavement, and glorified, if not immortalized, 
the hidden beauties of Carroll Street, which only an 
artist’s eye could discern. Swathed in greatcoat and 
rubbers and long, knitted muffler, to say nothing of a 
fur cap which went down over his ears, he painted 
away, undisturbed except by a few stray flakes now 
and then, which, driven by the wind, strove to give a 
realistic touch to his canvas by alighting thereon. 

Thelma danced in and out of Lucilla’s studio all day 
like an ecstatic butterfly, blissful over the prospect of 
seeing Terry in the evening. She did very little work 
that day, outside of drawing the rough, crayon outlines 
of a lovely, round-cheeked baby whom she had seen 
playing in the gutter a day or two previous, and giv- 
ing him wings and a quiver of arrows to play with. 

Lucilla, meanwhile, braved the storm to deposit her 
check in the bank, not knowing what else to do with it, 
and then returned to her studio in rather an unhappy 
mood, debating in her mind whether or not to go home 
that night. But by the time she had climbed the dusty 
stairs, she had decided to remain, since she remem- 
bered Ted was not going to call for her. If he had 
an engagement, it would be useless for her to brave 
the silence of the house. She discovered, too, that she 
was rather interested in Thelma’s love affair, and 
wanted to be on hand to receive her confidences. 

By seven of the evening the latter was all ready and 
dressed, and entered Lucilla’s room attired just as she 
was the evening before. 

“He asked me to wear the same gown, because he 
didn’t have a good look at me last night.” 

“Where will you go?” 


“Oh, I don’t know; out to dine at some swell place, 
I guess, and then dance afterwards.” 

“One needs lots of money in those places—” 

“And you fear a mere chauffeur might not have it, 
Well, if he asked me to wear this gown, I hardly think 
he’ll take me to the slums. It wouldn’t be appropriate, 
you know.” 

“No, and then he might have some money saved, too, 
Dearie, I do hope you will have a good time, and that 
everything will be fine with you two.” 

“Thanks. You still have a little fear, haven't you? 
Well, I’m game. It has the spice of adventure in it— 
something I’ve been starving for. Say—wouldn’t it be 
a good joke if he took me to Sharrot’s, and we met 
Morton there?” 

“It would cause some complications, I imagine.” 

“Mort would never ask me out again, if he saw me 
with his chauffeur. But I should worry, and Terry too! 
I guess Mort hasn’t any strings tied to either of us.” 
Lucilla sighed gloomily. 

“I feel rather blue to-night. 
somewhere.” 

“So, the muse is cloying at last! Too much work 
and no play. Come on with us; I’m sure Terry 
wouldn’t mind. Phone your husband to call for you, 
and have your maid bring up a gown and your other 
trappings. What do you say, old girl? Will you come?” 


Wish I were going 


“Oh no; Ted has an engagement to-night.” 
“Then come without him; I’d love to have you meet 
Terry.” 


“Oh, Thel! Do you think I haven’t any sense? He 
would resent my breaking in on your tryst. He doesnt 
want to see two girls, but only the girl of his heart” 
Thelma knew it was true. 

“But, old dear, I’d like awful well to have you just 
the same.” 

“Thanks! 
wouldn’t think of it. 
your adventure.” 

“All right then. Someone’s honking outside. I must 
go—good-bye!” For a moment Lucilla thought it might 
be Ted honking after all, but after listening to Thelma’s 
receding footsteps down the stairs, and then hearing 
the motor start up again, she knew it must be Terry. 
She looked out the window and saw the car start away 
It was still snowing and the streets were full of deep 
wheel ruts, and the sidewalks were covered with deep 
drifts. So she went back to her desk, and was S002 
blessedly unconscious of all things in her work, and 


It’s just like your generous heart, but I 
I’ll wait up for you to hear of 
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jefore long it was midnight, and her eyes were grow- 
ing heavy. Thelma had ndt yet returned, so she de- 
dded to retire. 

It was seven of the morning when she awoke, and the 
ghitened streets threw their reflection up through the 
autter chinks, making the room much lighter than on 
other mornings at the same hour. She wondered what 
time Thelma had come in, having heard nothing in the 
night. She made her breakfast of bacon and eggs and 
effee on her chafing dish, and then sat down to eat, 
joking over the morning paper meanwhile. 

Presently, she heard footsteps in the hall outside, 
and someone turned her door knob. Lucilla rose to 
mlock the door, and Thelma entered, her satin and 
yelvet evening wrap thrown over her head and held 
tightly beneath her chin. 

“Hello,” greeted Lucilla. “What’s the matter? Won’t 
your stove draw again? You look like an icicle.” 

“Iam one! Heavens, let me get to that grate!” 
She shivered visibly and her teeth chattered uncon- 
trollably as she drew up an easy chair and toasted her 
hands and feet before the fire. Then she removed her 
ssaked slippers and chafed her toes, making wry faces 
as if they ached. She threw back her wrap, revealing 
her still attired in evening dress. 

‘Do you mean to say you just came in?” 
tila, horrified. 

“Oh, Cil, such an experience!” replied her friend, 
apparently not hearing the question. “It’s a wonder 
I wasn’t frozen to death, and I’ll be lucky if I’m not 
taken down with an attack of pneumonia!” 

“Why, what happened?” 

“We were fools for going away out there in such 
weather! Terry insisted on taking me out to White- 
edge Inn—you know how far out that is—he was afraid 
of meeting Morton somewhere, so he chose that as the 
least likely place. Have you ever been to Whitedge, 
la” 


asked Lu- 


“Yes, Ted and I used to go there quite a lot when 
we were first married. But we haven’t been there now 
fora long time.” 

“Well, the snow was terrible away out there in the 
wuntry, and, on the way back, we were stalled—some- 
where between Mandelton and Bennings—not a house 
insight for three miles either way.” 

“‘That’s terrible! And what did you do?” 


“Well, Terry turned on his trouble light and tinkered 
wound, trying to find the trouble, but it was useless, 
all we could do was, bundle up in the robes he 
brought along, and wait for someone to pass. But they 
were few and far between, and when Terry did see 
‘meone coming, he got out and tried to stop them. 
But people are so wary nowadays, especially at dead 
of night; they are all afraid of highwaymen, and 
tey all passed us up. And do you believe it, we stood 
there until five this morning, before a police car finally 
tid stop and ask us what was wrong. They produced 
‘tope and towed us to the nearest garage. We finally 
@ fixed up, and here I am with enough ice in my 
Wins to keep me cool all next summer.” 

"You're just in time for coffee; I'll pour you a cup. 


I just made it. You’d better take off those wet stock- 
ings too. And shall I fry you some bacon and an 
egg?” 

“You may if you’ve a mind to, though I’m not so very 
hungry. Every bone in my body aches.” 

“That’s from sitting up in a cold machine all night. 
You need a good long sleep in a warm bed, and you 
ought to put your feet in hot water.” 

“I will when I get over to my room. Some adven- 
ture!” 

“Weren’t you afraid to be stalled in a machine all 
night with a man whom you’ve only known two days?” 

“Cil! That’s the grandest part of my experience! 
Not for a billion dollars would I have missed it. He 
was a perfect gentleman from first to last! Such kind- 
ness, consideration, and respect! He is worth all the 
millionaires in the world, and I’ll marry him if he 
hasn’t a penny to his name!” 

“More madly in love than ever, eh? 
hear he is such a gentleman. 
will be perfect after all.” 

“Well now, why shouldn’t it? 
the dark side?” 

“Perhaps I am wrong in being so distrustful. 
deed, I hope I am, for your sake.” 

“Cil, you’re a good kid. Next to Terry, I love you 
best of anybody in the world.” 

“Did you sleep any?” 

“Well, not much; you see, we talked between the 
times that machines passed and Terry had to get out 
and try to hail them. He told me about himself, and 
I told him about my life. Towards morning, I did 
doze a little, and when I awoke, I found myself wrapped 
in both robes, and Terry out on the road walking 
briskly up and down to keep warm, and keeping a look- 
out for machines.” 

“But it didn’t do him any good to watch for them, 
did it?” , 

“No! The human race are a selfish pack of grouch- 
es, that’s what they are! Brrrr! I could have frozen 
to death, and no one would have cared.” 


“Well, you can hardly blame them on a lonely high- 
way at dead of night; so many people have been 
fooled that way.” Thelma sighed and lay back with 
her eyes closed, Lucilla, meanwhile, frying the bacon 
and egg. 

“Yes, I guess that’s right. I believe I’m too weary to 
eat.” 

“Are you? Well, try anyway. This piping hot cof- 
fee will do you a world of good. Thaw you out. Did 
Terry bring you right here to your door? I didn’t hear 
any motor.” 

“The snow muffiles the sound. Yes, he brought me 
here, and, poor boy, I’m wondering if he will be able 
to slip in Mort’s garage unperceived. He had Mort’s 
car, you know. He said Mort usually sleeps late—that’s 
why he’s so fat. Just so the other servants don’t ob- 
serve him; he’s supposed to shovel the walks too. 
Poor fellow, he won’t get a wink of sleep; he’ll have 
to start to work shovelling right away to ward off sus- 
picion.” 
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“Going to be a ticklish business, isn’t it, if you’re 
going to continue seeing him and riding in Mort’s car?” 
Thelma shrugged. 

“Terry isn’t at all worried, so why should I be 
anxious?” 

Having finished her breakfast, Thelma rose and 
wearily went to her room, where Lucilla helped her to 
make a fire, and then tucked her warmly in bed, hav- 
ing first heated water and made her bathe her feet 
to ward off all possibility of a chill. Soon Thelma was 
fast asleep, and Lucilla returned to her room, to work 
uninterrupted for the balance of the day. 


CHAPTER XIX 
A MYSTIFIED CONVERSATION 


“Terry, come here!” commanded Morton Leacock 
on the morning after Thelma had refused to marry 
him. He was having his leisurely breakfast, and was 
not a little peevish because of his failure to win Thel- 
ma’s hand. He had rung the garage bell, and an omi- 
nous frown settled upon his brow as the chauffeur en- 
tered. 

“Yes sir?” 

“IT want to know about last night; 
the delay about?” 

“The delay, sir? Why, I waited outside the address 
in Carroll Street that you gave me, and honked my 
horn now and then, to let the lady know I was there. 
Finally, after waiting some twenty minutes, I went up 
into the house, and the landlady told me she had left 
about half an hour before.” 

“She left, eh? You’re sure about that?” 

“Why, yes sir; the landlady told me so herself.” 

“And it wasn’t you that brought her to Sharrot’s at 
nine o’clock then?” 

“No sir.” 

“That’s funny,” mused Mr. Leacock, holding his chin 
in perplexity. “What did you do then?” he continued. 

“Why, I was worried some, and didn’t quite know 
what to do, so I went straight to Sharrot’s and asked 
the head waiter if you were there with a lady. He said 
no, so I was all mixed up, and went home, thinking to 
find you there, but you weren’t at home either. So I 
decided to stay there.” 

“What entrance was that through which you en- 
tered?” 

“The Tenth Street entrance, sir.” 

“Well, I stood at the Waldemar Street entrance until 
nine o’clock, and then the lady I had invited suddenly 
came walking around the corner. You know anything 
about it?” 

“Not a thing, sir.” 

“And I had to take a taxi home; couldn’t raise you. 
Where were you? You said you went straight home. I 
called up from the café.” Terry hemmed and hawed 
and could give no satisfactory explanation. Morton 
frowned more ominously than ever, eyeing his chauf- 
feur in disbelief. 

“There’s a nigger in the woodpile somewhere,” con- 
tinued Mr. Leacock, his eyes narrowing with suspicion. 
“Is that the best explanation you can make?” 


what was all 
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“Absolutely, sir; it all happened just as I told you» 

“Then it wasn’t you who brought the lady to Sha. 
rot’s?” 

“No sir.” 

“Enough! I can’t understand it at all, and I’m ng 
going to have any crooked dealings in my hong 
Here’s your full month’s pay. You may go!” 

“But sir—” 

“I said—go!” 

Terry went. 

(To be continued) 


Stand up Straight 


We are told that posture has a lot to do with o 
health. Did you ever feel tired and weary, with g 
hurt in the chest and an ache at the back, without 
knowing what caused it? Straighten up; throw out the 
chest and form a hollow at the back, and see if you é& 
not feel relieved at once. The same in sitting; often 
while reading, we become so interested, we slump 
down into a “sack-of-flour” posture, and then, after ap 
hour or so of intense concentration, feel “all in” and 
exhausted. Straighten up; place a double pillow at 
the small of the back and draw in deep breaths. The 
if you must continue studying, there will be no detri- 
mental effects. 

When one slumps down in his seat, the lungs become 
crushed, and if this happens very often—perhaps if one 
is a great reader and sits in such a position daily, lung 
trouble is likely to result. Give your lungs a chance; 
acquire the habit of sitting up straight. When tired, 
it is better to lie down entirely than to sit in a slumpal 
position. In lying down, a pillow at the small of the 
back will do wonders in removing a tired ache Ik 
also throws out the chest and promotes correct breath- 
ing. And remember that every breath of fresh air you 
draw into your lungs enriches your blood, so strive to 
acquire the habit whenever walking outdoors, to throw 
out the chest and draw in countless deep breaths. 

In children, it has been found that improper posture 
is often caused by malnutrition or improper diet 
Naturally, if a child does not receive the right sort of 
food, his bones will not become strong enough to sup- 
port his body in a perfectly upright position. Besides 
properly balanced food, rest and exercise have a great 
deal to do with posture. When one has slept well, he 
will not feel the temptation to slump down, and exer 
cise in daily doses helps to promote proper posture. 


Keeping Young 


Everybody would like to know that secret, and some 
few people seem to have found out what it is. Mr. 
Edison, who recently celebrated his eighty-second birth- 
day, seems to have found it, and Mr. Rockefeller 00,8 
young man of ninety. What is this secret? Thee 
famous men have refused to give into old age; both 
have kept mind and body active, never giving UP an: 
allowing themselves to become “vegetables,” drowsiNg 
away their last days until the roll is called. Mr. Rocke 
feller still swings a golf club like a young man, and Mr. 
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Biison has not stopped inventing things yet. Both 
take an intense interest in ‘what goes on in the world, 
gd from the looks of it, they never intend giving up 
that interest until the Lord says “Stop!” 

We have other examples of very old men who keep 

by omnivorous reading, never allowing their 
minds to stagnate, and let us not forget many of our 
guns, who belie their ages. There are some among 
them who are seventy, yet never look a day older than 
forty. Their step is not one whit less sure than when 
they were forty, and their faces show no trace of the 
handwriting of age. That is caused by regular living, 
sif-control, a constant activity regulated like clock- 
work, and minds steadily attuned to the great work to 
which their lives are dedicated. 

Many housewives plead that they have no time to 
rad and keep up with the world. Is it better, then, 
to become so enveloped in mere material grind that 
mind and soul must suffer? For mind and soul are 
more important than mere worries about “what shall 
we eat, and what shall we wear?” The soul will some 
day go to its eternal home and then what good will 
al the earthbound worries do it? Every home-keeper 
mght so to apportion her day that she has at least an 
hour in which to improve her mind. She should read 
“mnivorously”; keep up with the times, know what 
are the best books, what is going on in the world, the 
new inventions, take an intense interest in Catholic 
Church news the world over, have a little “career” of 
het own, a hobby if you will—a side line to keep her 
interested; a pet charity, perhaps, to which she de- 
votes spare time: an orphanage, or a mission, or an 
dd-age home, for which she can make things and help 
ang the inmates—anything useful that will keep her 
nind constantly “‘on its toes,” anything to keep her 
fmm vegetating and becoming “stale” and a “back 
mmber.” . 

Bodily activity and intense mind interest—these are 
the secrets of keeping young. To refuse to give in even 
tw sickness, to discouragement, to disappointment and 
tad luck. Tear the mind away from all that might 
tag it down with worry—turn aside and lose yourself 
reading or an intense hobby—this is the secret of 
saving off Father Time with his relentless scythe. The 
tan or woman who feels that his or her work is done, 
ad sits down with hands folded, doing nothing, will 
sn become like the rusted plow which stands idle out 
in the rain. 


Noema, the Leper Girl 


That God has saints in every walk of life is once 
‘in proven by the following account, brought to 
light by the Salesian Fathers, whose members labor 
Wselfishly at the leper colonies of Colombia in South 

i Noema was born in one of the villages of 
te mountain pass of Quindio, in the State of Cauca, 
1870. At the age of twelve her father took her to 
‘college in Medellin where she remained until her 
®venteenth year and then returned home. Less than two 
¥ats later, suspicious blotches appeared on her face 
ti hands, and as there presently began a series of 


fevers, accompanied by extraordinary weakness, a 
physician was summoned. He told her father that the 
malady appeared to be leprosy, and advised a change 
of climate. 


Without telling anyone the reason, the grieved fa- 
ther took his family to live in the center of the valley 
of Cauca on the pretext of having business in that 
region. But neither medicines nor change of air helped; 
instead, the malady gained strength. The blotches dis- 
appeared, and tumors on the arms, the contraction of 
fingers and toes, and falling of eyebrows confirmed the 
terrible reality. Her father was informed by the au- 
thorities that she must be segregated, but not having 
the strength to tell her himself, he left the sad office to 
the village priest. This holy man prepared her by tell- 
ing her that our Lord sighs for generous souls who will 
offer themselves to suffer for Him and with Him, and 
little by little led up to the revelation of the awful 
truth. She was betrothed to a young man by the name 
of Alvaro, and she was obliged to give him up, of 
course. Throwing herself at the foot of the altar, she 
remained for three hours absorbed in prayer, mingled 
with grief and the torture of separation from all whom 
she loved, but ended by offering herself as the victim 
of the Sacred Heart. On the way to the leper colony, 
she even found strength to console her father, whose 
heart was breaking. Prayer became her comfort on 
that sad journey, and when her father tried to console 
her, she told him that “her sufferings were now her 
treasure,” for, it seemed, Jesus had burned within her 
soul the words “A Victim with Me.” 


And so she arrived at the “Lazaretto,” as the leper 
hospital is called, and her father returned home. Left 
all alone among strangers, she took to writing the 
memoirs of her life at that sad place, and whenever she 
felt herself fainting with grief, she always seemed to 
hear the words, “The Heart of Jesus needs victims,” 
and this quickly strengthened and uplifted her. She 
received a letter saying that the family fortune had 
been lost in a disastrous business enterprise, that her 
mother had died, one of her brothers had become in- 
sane and had been placed in an asylum, and that Al- 
varo, in despair, had taken to drink and was now a 
disgrace to his family. When she read of all these mis- 
fortunes, she tells us that “she threw herself into the 
arms of the Blessed Mother, saying nothing else but 
“Mother! Mother!” and suddenly, at each repetition 
of the holy name, she felt such sweetness as she had 
never experienced in her life before. It was then she 
seemed to accompany Our Lady before her Son, where 
she made the offering of herself, consecrated for life to 
Jesus as His victim. She further writes: “I am most 
rich in my poverty, glad in my tribulations, of a joyous 
heart, despite my dreadful disease. I behold this frag- 
ment of clay which imprisons me fall to pieces, while 
the day of my eternal joy draws near. Often I am 
hungry, but what matters that when my soul is satiated 
with divine consolations!” She wrote until her hand 
could no longer hold a pen or her eyes see, and then 
she passed to her reward, feeling sure that she would 
not have to go to purgatory. 
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Success with Coke 


Many housewives have experimented with coke as a 
furnace fuel and have found it wanting; many others, 
however, have found it just the fuel they have been 
looking for. Coke has an appeal all its own, in that it 
is very clean, first, in the handling, then, in the ab- 
sence of soot and smoke, and, finally, in the small 
amount of ash it leaves after being burnt through. If 
everyone used coke, we would have smokeless cities, 
while the housewife’s job would be cut in half. The 
greatest trouble with those who complain that they had 
no success with it, is, that they do not manipulate their 
furnaces properly. 

To begin with, the entire furnace should be clean and 
free from soot, as no coke wil! burn in a clogged up 
furnace. A small amount of old ash should be left 
on the grate bars before starting a new fire, so the hot 
coke will not injure the iron, but there should be air- 
holes between these ashes. Lay a good bed of paper 
and wood, let this start, and when wood is ignited, lay 
on two shovels—not more, of coke and let this get a 
good start. All drafts should be wide open and the 
check draft shut, so there is free passage of air until 
coke is well ignited. When the two shovels are burn- 
ing well, add three more, leave open for a few minutes, 
and then open check draft, close pipe draft three quar- 
ters, close large ash gate and just open the small one. 
Now leave this until all coke is glowing; then lay on 
three or four shovels more of coke, and close down the 
little gate at bottom, slipping in a nail, to admit just 
a tiny draft. Leave this way until temperature on 
thermometer reaches the height desired, when the nail 
may be slipped out, and the air holes of the fire door 
above closed tightly. The temperature thus obtained 
ought to hold for some hours. In severe weather, add 
more coke and close up tightly. 

When coke has nearly burned out, and you wish to 
replenish it, take two small pieces of wood and stick 
upright into glowing coke (that is, if pretty well burnt 
out). Then lay on but one shovel of coke, opening all 
drafts, and wait until coke is burning well before add- 
ing more. But always add slowly at first, lest by add- 
ing too much coke, you put out the fire entirely. Scrape 
the grate bars with poker every day in search of clink- 
ers, and take these out, as they prevent heat. When 
it does not seem to burn well, make air holes by dig- 
ging poker through grate bars. Do not shake grate, 
as the coke will fall through into the pit. 

It is well always to sift coke ashes, as a lot of coke 
will thus be saved, and but little ash be left to be car- 
ried out. Study your own furnace, and regulate the 
drafts as best suited to your heating apparatus. Each 
furnace, like human beings, has a personality of its 
own, and no one rule will cover all and work the same. 
Coke takes a little more headwork to use efficiently, 
but the little extra care repays one in the end in the 
cleanliness of surroundings and small labor connected 
with its use. 


Handmade Gifts 


Everyone appreciates handmade gifts, they 


since 





radiate the love and personality of the giver. A hang. 
made gift is always expected to be someth‘ug 
and bright, and if the maker has a little imagination, 
the article can be made to “look like a million dg. 
lars,” though in reality very inexpensive. For jp. 
stance, one may purchase a piece of pink or pale blue, 
or Nile green, silk or crepe, and make it up by han 
into a dainty piece of lingerie. A touch of embroidery, 
an edging of filmy lace, a rosette of narrow satin rp 
bon to match, or tiny rosebuds made of pink and grep 
satin ribbon, enhance the article and make it doubly 
precious to the recipient. Of course, one gives they 
articles of careful and patient labor only to one’s mos 
intimate friends. . 

To those who are not so close, but still friends whom 
you like to keep, there are other articles which can 
quickly made, are inexpensive, and yet possess that 
“gift-shop touch” so desirable. For instance, there are 
salt and pepper shakers; plain glass ones may bk 
purchased at a nominal cost, and painted with pretty 
hard enamels which will stand ordinary soap-an-we. 
ter washing. They may be painted in pink, with black 
outlines in a fine brush, or some simple design—futur- 
istic designs are very easy, to say nothing of being e- 
tremely modern. Triangles and squares grouped one 
behind the other, in a straight line, or diagnonally, or 
any other way which might suggest itself. Yellow and 
red, blue and pink, lavender and black—the combina- 
tions are endless. One may purchase a 10¢ can of 
white enamel and a set of oil colors in tubes. Mix 
just a little of the coler you need with white, and set 
to work. You will be delighted with the result. Of 
course, if you have artistic ability, you may paint tiny 
wreaths or sprays. And if you make a mistake, all 
you have to do is to wipe it off with a cloth and begin 
over again! 

There are also candlesticks, vases, shoe-trees, boxes 
of all sorts, and cans which may be glorified into some 
thing which one never dreamed could be made of them. 


Elizabeth Leseur 


This woman, one of God’s hidden saints, died very 
near to our times—1914, and most of her life was spent 
in France. She was married to a man who believed in 
nothing—an atheist, who, nevertheless, loved and re 
spected his wife very tenderly, and never interfered 
with her religion. Knowing that nothing could be done 
with him by spoken word, she therefore set to work to 
make of her Christian life something that always shone 
in beauty before his eyes—a sort of living sermon, 4 
powerful example, which speaks louder than words 
More than that, she prayed incessantly for her hut 
band’s conversion, composed a litany which she cor 
stantly said for him, and offered all her sufferings 
strivings and aspirations, her prayers and works, for 
souls who needed them—especially for him who was ® 
dear and precious to her. 

And in writing out rules of life for herself, and let 
ters of advice to others—her friends and relatives, she 
reveals the wonderful lore of the perfect Christian life, 
learned at the feet of Christ Himself, Who speaks soft 
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ly and enticingly to all souls who take time to turn 
away from the din of the ‘world to listen in peace and 

jet and interior recollection. Her husband, much as 
he loved her, hardly knew what he possessed until she 
was called to her reward after a life of much suffer- 
ing from ill health. For, scarcely had she died, but he 
began to feel her influence. Atheist though he was, he 
several times sensibly felt his wife’s presence after her 
death, urging him on to do things and go to places 
where his atheistic beliefs forbade his going. 

In spite of himself he obeyed, and little by little he 
was drawn toward the True Faith, though no one 
among his friends or relatives ever spoke one word to 
him of conversion. At Lourdes, for instance, which 
he had felt strangely urged to visit, having come mere- 
ly as an onlooker, he felt deeply impressed by an at- 
mosphere of awe and majesty and holiness. And later, 
having nothing else to do, he went to examine a church 
at Paray-le-Monial, (where the Sacred Heart appeared 
to St. Margaret Mary Alacoque) and he was suddenly 
impelled to kneel and pray, although he searcely knew 
how to form a prayer. Again he felt his wife’s near 
presence, and he found on examining her papers, that 
she had prayed much to the Sacred Heart for him. 

This influence continued until finally he was impelled 
tp visit his parish priest, who settled all his last doubts 
gainst religion. He was received into the Church, 
and then, the next urgings he felt, led toward the re- 
ligious life. But all, relatives, friends, and even his 
priestly and religious friends, opposed him in this, stat- 
ing that his age, and long life in the atheistic state, 
had without a doubt, unfitted him for such a life. 

But the inward promptings would not cease; _ in- 
stead, they became constantly stronger, until at last his 
giritual director recognized his vocation as genuine. 
§ he joined the Dominican Order of Friars Preachers. 
And he has published the spiritual writings of his wife 
wder the names, “Journal and Thoughts for Every 
Day,” “Letters on Suffering,” and “A Spiritual Life,” 
which ought to be read by every married woman. 


Household Hints 


If you notice water-bugs coming out of cellar sewer 
bathtub drain, pour down a little kerosene and they 
wil stay away. 

If you have house plants, water them with cold 
tffee or tea, or the water in the coffee cups which you 
fll up just after clearing the table or the greasy 
water from milk bottles or cream pitchers. It enriches 
the earth and promotes more luxuriant growth of the 
plant. 

Fine gilt frames that have become grimy may be 
Mecessfully cleaned by scrubbing gently with soft 
brush full of ivory soapsuds. Rinse with sponge wrung 
wt of warm water as this gets into the crevices. Fin- 
ihwith wrung-out chamois. Use very little water. 

At first symptoms of a sty heat milk and apply 
With a cloth as hot as can be borne. Apply frequently 
Util inflammation disappears. 

Ifyou are constantly losing the small piece of leather 





on your wooden heels, try cold tire patch next time. 
Roughen the wood with the tin rasp, apply rubber 
cement generously, let dry a second and then apply 
rubber cut in shape of heel. Two-ply works better 
still. 

Decayed teeth, infected gums and tonsils are the 
cause of many serious diseases, since they poison the 
entire system. Constant nausea is nature’s signal that 
one of these is defective and needs attention. 

Save grapefruit, orange and lemon rinds, soak in 
cider for a day, and boil in it slowly for three or four 
hours. Then drain and roll in crystalized sugar. Pack 
in boxes lined with wax paper. 

To make a neat darn on a garment, cut a square of 
mosquito netting or bobinette (one often has stray 
pieces of this about the house) and underlay the hole. 
Darning over this will then be easy. 


It is better to make a little more of the supper in- 
gredients the night before, and then serve them to the 
school children reheated the following day than to give 
them cold sandwiches of sausage or other unhealthful 
or indigestible foods. 


Recipes 


TEA PUNCH:—Make your regular orange pekoe tea 
pretty strong and steep only four minutes, so it will not 
be cloudy. Add 1/3 as much lemon juice as tea, sugar 
to taste, a teaspoon or two of mint extract and one or 
two bottles of ginger ale, according to quantity of punch 
you are making. Serve cold with slice of lemon and 
cherry. 

COcOANUT MACAROONS:—Pour one can of condensed 
milk into mixing bowl; add one cup powdered sugar, 
1 teaspoon vanilla, and as much shredded cocoanut as 
will take up all the moisture and adhere together in a 
mass. Form into small balls and place two inches 
apart on buttered pan and bake until crisp and nicely 
browned—about 40 minutes in a moderate oven. Nice 
to serve with tea punch given above. 


QUICK CRUMB COFFEE CAKE: Make your favorite 
biscuit dough recipe, and then make the following 
“crumb” mixture for the top of the cake. Mix three 
tablespoons sugar, one of shortening, two of flour and 
1 teaspoon ground cinnamon. Mix together and chop 
up shortening; rub between hands until fine, then com- 
press tightly into a cup. Take out again, and after 
brushing top of cake with milk, break up the solid mass 
into crumbs all over the cake, pressing down lightly, so 
they will not fall off. Sprinkle with powdered sugar 
before serving. 


BARLEY CAKES: A good fast-day dish, in conjunction 
with fried fish: Take a pound of fine barley, wash well, 
and boil in salted water. When it begins to puff up and 
grow starchy, peal two potatoes and slice into the boil- 
ing cereal, allowing potatoes to thoroughly boil apart, 
so that when mixed with spoon, they become part of the 
mass. Add water, if it boils out. Place in greased 
baking powder cans, chill, and when needed, carefully 
remove, slice and fry. 





























































































































































How to Order Patterns 


No. 2813—Jacket Ensemble. Designed for sizes 16, 18 years, 
96, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 4% yards 
of 54-inch material with % yard of 35-inch light contrasting and 
¥ yard of 18-inch white with % yard of 35-inch black contrasting. 


No. 2836—Conservative Type. Designed for sizes 16, 18 years, 
96, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 34% yards 
of 39-inch material with %4 yard of 32-inch contrasting. 


No. 2818—Altogether Charming! Designed for sizes 16, 18 years, 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 2% yards 
of 39-inch material with % yard of 39-inch light and 4 yard of 
39-inch dark contrasting. 


No. $225—Apron Ensemble. Designed for sizes small, medium 
and large. The medium size requires 3 yards of 35-inch material 
with % yard of 85-inch contrasting with 144 yards of lace edging 
and 2% yards of binding. 


No. $3220—Princess Mode. Designed for sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 
49 and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 344 yards of 39- 
inch material with % yard of 35-inch contrasting. 


No. 2923—Jacket Costume. Designed for sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 
14 years. Size 8 requires 2 yards of 39-inch figured material with 
1% yards of 39-inch plain material. 


No. 3208—Typically French. Designed for sizes 2, 4 and 6 
years. Size 4 requires 144 yards of 27 or 35-inch material with 
ee of ruffling and 1% yard of 1-inch ribbon for bow and 


E-774—-Colourful oval shaped mat effective for girl’s room. Sizes 
%¢-inches by 22 inches. 





Why You Should Take 
Father John’s Medicine? 


Because it is the greatest body builder, 
makes tissue, strength and flesh. It 
is richest in vitamines. 

Free from nerve dead- 
ening drugs or alcohol. 
Soothes and heals. Proof 
of its merit is its 75 
years of success. 

Those who take cold 
easily find that Father John’s Medi- 
cine builds up their powers of resist- 
ance, 





“You can obtain Father John’s Medicine at the 
nearest drug store, or send $1.20 to Father John’s 
Medicine, Lowell, Mass., for a large family size 
bottle, all charges prepaid.” 

















The Grail Fashion Department 


eS 
SPRING FASHION WORLD 
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Spring, the season of beautiful new styles, will soon be here. 
Our Fashion Magazine comes in advance of the season to bring 
you the designs smartly dressed women will wear. Of course, there 
is a pattern at our regular low price for each model illustrated. 


Every reader should have this book We suggest that you send 
for your copy today. The price is 15 cents, but if ordered with 
a pattern the cost of both is only 25 cents. Send your order to 
Tue Grail FASHION DEPARTMENT, St. Meinrad, Ind. 


Fashion Books Subscription to Patterns 
each Fashion Service each 
10¢ 25¢ 15¢ 


THE GRAIL FASHION DEPARTMENT, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 


Des cents for which please 
send me: 


1 Subscription to Fashion Service 


1 Spring Fashion Book 
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PPO OF IO FOG 


PRAYER BOOKS BY {FATHER LASANCE! 


My Prayer Book 


Happiness in Goodness, Re- 
flections, Counsels, Prayers, 
and Devotions. 702 pages, 
size, 55g x 4 inches. 

The eminent author has 
succeeded in producing a 
veritable compendium, in 
portable form, of all that 
the most devout, or the 
most practical, can desire 
in the shape of a manual of 
devotion. It is altogether a 
treasure and should be 
owned by every Catholic. 
2003 Imitation leather, 

round corners red 

0 ee 1.85 
2012 Imitation leather, 
round corners gold edges ............-.....---..----2---+- 2. 
8015 American Seal, limp, gold side, gold edges 2.75 
3023 American Morocco, limp, go ld edges 3.25 


The Young Man’s Guide. ‘Counsels, Reflec- 
tions, and Prayers for Catholic Young Men. 782 
pages. Oblong 32mo. Size 4% x 3% inches. 

“Life is a struggle, earnest and intense, and the 
boys who read this book and make it a daily com- 
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THE ABBEY PRESS, Book Department, ST. MEINRAD, INDIANA 


Add>d>latartalataldlvlildtatdrtartartdrtolartartatdtarldrtdrtayldrtavta>tertartedtlartartarterrtdlartdtdtdstetdrtadrtdxtartadstdstadrtrrtertdtlarlatalstestesdrs 


panion will find zest in the con- 

flict and glory in the hope of final 

and substantial victory.”—Mag- 

nificat. 

2003 Imitation leather, round 
corners, red edges 


2012 Imitation leather, round : 
corners gold edges .............. 2. 2.50 , 
8015 American’ Seal, limp, 


gold side, gold edges ........ 
4017 Turkey Morocco, gold 
roll, red under gold edges 5.00 


The Catholic Girl’s 


Guide. Counsels and Devotions 
for Girls in Ordinary Walks of 
Life and in Particular for the Children of Mary, 
680 pages. Oblong 16mo. Size, 5% x 3% inches, 
“Catholic girls are sure to duties much benefit 
from this book. It is a prayerbook, a book of much 
wise and interesting advice, and a sodality manual, 
all in one.”—The Pilot. 
2003 Imitation leather, round corners, red 1 
edges 
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Molly Gavin’s Own Cookbook 


A Cookbook For Catholic Housekeepers! 


Conveniently arranged, bound in a cover that you can 
wash over and over without spoiling, contains more than 
TWO THOUSAND recipes and hints in addition to hundreds 
of practical cooking suggestions. 


Some of the subjects treated are 
Table Etiquette 
Beautifying the Table 
Left-over Cut Costs 
A Variety of Menus 
Food for Children 

j Food for the Old 
Ha Food for the Sick 
Food Values 
Eating to Live 
Plain Cooking 
Fancy Cooking 














Mouiy Gavins 
OWN 
Cook Book 
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Packed in an attractive carton. 


The Abbey Press 
Book Dept. 
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St. Meinrad 
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Saving on Meats 
Choice Pastry 
Choice Puddings 
Fish Dishes 
Vegetables in Season 
Canned Vegetables 
Fresh Fruits 
Canned Fruits 
Choice Candies 
Marketing Helps 
Desserts 

Fast-Day Suggestions 

Postpaid $1.00. 


Indiana 
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THE MEDAL 


of 


SAINT BENEDICT 


PROFIT SHARING PLAN 


Many persons at times think within themselves: 
“J wish I had become a religious.” Such an un- 
fulfilled wish can still bear fruit. All those that 
heeded not the higher call, or never even felt 
such a call, can nevertheless become affiliated 
with a religious order. They can share in its 
fruits at least. The BENEDICTINES will glady make 
a compact with you. Read the terms of the com- 
pact on this same page. 


THE ORDER OF SAINT BENEDICT 


Saint Benedict founded his Order in the year 
529. Consequently the Order is now celebrat- 
ing its fourteen hundredth anniversary. It 
is almost as old as the Church herself. The world 
today needs the influence of Saint Benedict’s Rule, 
which so beautifully fosters the family spirit and 
filial obedience. Pray for the spread of this good 
influence. Better still, become a Son or a Daugh- 
ter of Saint Benedict. 





TODAY THERE ARE 
BENEDICTINES IN 
TWENTY-NINE DIF- 
FERENT COUNTRIES: 





A COMPACT 


ALL PERSONS THAT WEAR THE is: 
MEDAL OF SAINT BENEDICT AND 
PRAY FOR THE EXTENSION OF THE 
BENEDICTINE ORDER SHALL SHARE 
IN ALL THE GOOD WORKS PER- 


AIM OF BENEDIC- 
TINE LIFE 


The Benedictine aim 
TOTAI OBLA- 
TION OF SELF TO 
GOD’S SERVICE. 


This oblation begins 
with a vowed, life-long 
detachment from rich- 
es, sensual pleasures, 
and self-will. It grows 
perfect: 








United States Italy 
Switzerland France 
Bavaria Spain FORMED IN THE ORDER. 
Germany Belgium 
England Austria THE TERMS 
Scotland Brazil . 
The terms are sim- 
Portugal Canada _ ple. You do only two 
Se : things: 
Philippines Africa 1. Wear the Medal of 
. : Saint Benedict. 
Australia Chile 2. Pray for the exten- 
Luxembourg China sion of the Benedic- 
tine Order. 
Argentina Korea (How much shall you 
pray? You are free to 
Palestine Poland 


Czechoslovakai Hungary 


Bahama Islands Mexico one composed by 


Island of Trinidad 


Lord, the Our Father 


only once.) 


WEAR A MEDAL OF SAINT BENEDICT 


Saint Benedict’s Medal is one of the oldest in 
existence. There is a special form of blessing for 
it, in the Catholic Ritual. For many centuries 
it has been an instrument of spiritual graces and 
bodily blessings for devout users. You, too, can 
join the vast army of Saint Benedict’s clients. 
Become a child of his benevolence, by the faithful 
wearing of his medal. 


Mee. 
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choose for yourself. We 
suggest that you daily 
say the best prayer, the 


1. Primarily, through 
the “Opus Dei,” the 
Work of God, by which 
is meant the daily sol- 
emn worship of God 
through the Sacred 
Liturgy: chiefly the 


THE RETURNS 


The advantages are 
great. In return for 
your faithful wearing 
of the Medal of Saint Mass and the Divine 
Benedict and the pray- Office. St. Benedict 


er for the extension of ole in oe ag — 
han es : et nothin e e- 
his Order, you share in Senek t the Work of 
all the good works per-  Goq” 
formed by the Sons 
and Daughters of Saint 
Benedict. At the pres- 
ent time there are 
about 33,000 Benedic- 
tines in the world. 


2. Secondarily, 
through the obedient 
performance of any 
worthy work that the 
times and circumstan- 
ces demand. 


HOW TO GET A MEDAL OF SAINT 
ENEDICT 
Send five cents (5¢) in coin or stamps—enough 
to pay the purchase price and postage—and we 
will procure TWO MEDALS for you, have them 
BLESSED IN THE GROTTO OF SAINT BEN- 
DICT, here in St. Meinrad, and mail them to 
you. Send your coin or stamps, and address, to: 
THE ABBEY PRESS, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana. 
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A REAL BARGAIN IN GOOD CATHOLIC BOOKS 
$17.50 Worth of Books --- For Only $10.00 


MOTHER MACHREE, by Rev. Martin J. 
Scott, S. J. 


It is a beautiful story of a boy with an angel voice, 
of a sister who loved him, and of the church to 
which both gave their devoted service. A story that 
will grip the heart and every reader, just as the sing- 
ing of “Mother Machree” by the boy hero of this 
beautiful book, gripped the hearts of the hardened 
habitues of the East Side saloon. 


MARIA CHAPDELAINE, by 


mon. 


Louis He- 


This is a tale of Canadian pioneer life. The story of 
her love, her loss and her great decision is told with 
such restraint as to give a deep feeling of reality to 
this romance of life among the lonely places of “that 
great sad land whose winters are of a relentless 
rigor, whose brief enduring summers of a tropic 
fierceness.”’ 


FALSE PROPHETS, by Rev. James M. 
Gillis, C. S. P. 


Father Gillis in this book takes up the “False Proph- 
ets’ of our own day—Wells, Shaw, Haeckel, Freud, 
Conan Doyle, Nietsche, Mark Twain, James Harvey 
Robinson—dissects their false theories, points out 
their false philosophy, and with rapier-like thrusts 
shows that sound Catholic principles are still the 
impregnable safeguards of our lives. His brilliant 
style, his precision of thought and word, and his un- 
failing sense of humor make ‘False Prophets’’ the 
outstanding contributions to Catholic letters in many 
years. 


ONE HOUR WITH HIM, by the Very Rev. 
Msgr. Joseph L. J. Kirlin. 


This book differs altogether in scope and contents 
from previous works of its kind, by taking for 
Eucharistic meditations the popular devotions of the 
Church, such as the mysteries of the rosary, the 
Stations of the Cross, etc., also various subjects ever 
treated before from this standpoint, such as the 
Beatitudes, the Corporal Works of Mercy, ete. It is 
not a prayerbook, and yet it is a book of prayer. 


THE GATES OF OLIVET, by Lucille 
Borden. 


This delightful story of a girl’s struggle to realize a 
beautiful ideal, introduces a new author to Catholic 
readers. ‘“‘The Gates of Olivet’’ is a Catholic novel 
of a new order—a finely written story with no more 
religion in it than in our everyday life. A charming 
romance into which the author has woven the grace, 
mystery, and beauty of an aesthetic religion. 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST, by Thom- 
as &@ Kempis. 
“The Imitation of Christ” is the story of a human 
soul, in which is caught up the reflection of countless 
other souls with the same yearnings, the same striv- 
ings, the same doubts and uncertainties and tor- 
ments of unrest. It is the voice of the race calling 
across the chasm of the years. The most exquisite 
document after those of the New Testament, of all 
the documents the Christian spirit has ever inspired. 


LITTLE BROTHER FRANCIS OF AS- 
SISI, by Michael Williams. 


Brother Francis is a favorite Saint of the children. 
That man who talked to the birds, who made the 
wolf his friend, that man who in his youth turned 
from life of adventure and excitement to live in ut- 
most simplicity, will never fail to hold the growing 
boy. He lived as a child might dream of living, or 
play at living, and a child understands his sympathy 
for flowers, birds, animals and his essential friendli- 
ness. Michael Williams has written to reach these 
young people and also their parents. 


THE HIGH ROMANCE, by Michael Wil- 
liams. 


The spiritual autobiography of a journalist who 
though baptized a Catholic gave up the practice of 
his religion while still a boy, lost his Faith, and after 
twenty years of wandering among nearly all the 
“isms,” was led back to the Church. His entry into 
newspaper work, his brave fight against disease, his 
spiritual conversion—all these are described in chap- 
ters which interest and completely charm the reader. 
The account of his conversion to Catholicism is one 
of the finest gems of modern spirituality. 


THE WHITE SISTER, by F. 
Crawford. 


Marion Crawford is better known to Catholic readers 
than any other novelist. He has written over 40 
volumes, of which ““The White Sister’ is probably 
the most popular. This book has gone through 19 
editions, and in 1922 it was filmed and shown in 
most of the movie theaters in the Country. 


GOLD MUST BE TRIED BY FIRE, by 
Richard Aumerle Maher. 


In this book the author has 
figure in Daidie Grattan. The story is her story from 
the day when she revolts at the monotony and 
drudgery of her existence as a mill hand, through 
that period when something closely akin to tragedy 
touches her, to that happier time which sees the 
fulfillment of her dream. A _ strong story, firmly 
grasped, tersely and vigorously told. 


Marion 


quite an interesting 


THE GRAIL CATHOLIC LIBRARY 


SS , 


ABBEY PRESS BOOK DEPT., 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 


These Books are Not Sold Separately. We 
Cannot Break Sets or Make Substitutions. + 


Gentlemen: Enclosed herewith please find $10.00 for 
which send me THE GRAIL CATHOLIC LIBRARY. 


BOOKS—THE IDEAL GIFTS 
for weddings, commencements, graduations, 
birthdays, Mother’s Day, Father’s Day, etc. 
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